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SCHOOL,  LIBRARY,  REFERENCE  ATLASES 


H55  PHILIPS'  LIBRARY  ATLAS 


H55  Price  per  single  copy,  postpaid . $9.00 

20  or  more,  for  classes,  each .  7.20 

f.o.b.  Chicago 


H56  PHILIPS'  UNIVERSITY  ATLAS 

For  college, 
university  and 
advanced  high 
school  studies  .  .  . 

Completely  revised  edition  v^ith 
176  pages  of  colored  maps  and 
24  pages  of  preliminary  material 
including  over  200  climate 
graphs.  Index  of  88  pages, 
50,000  entries.  Included  are  dis¬ 
tribution  maps  of  climate,  geolo¬ 
gy,  soils,  natural  vegetation, 
communications,  population  den¬ 
sity,  political  divisions,  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes.  Edited  by  Full- 
ard  and  Darby.  Size  9x1 1  inches,  clothbound. 


H56  Price  per  single  copy,  postpaid . $7.50 

20  or  more,  for  classes,  each .  6.00 

f.o.b.  Chicago 


HI 34  PHILIPS'  MODERN  COLLEGE 

ATLAS  FOR  AFRICA 

Excellent  coverage  of  a  rapidly 
developing  continent  .  .  . 

A  new  atlas,  1959  edition,  with  emphasis  on  African  develop¬ 
ments  especially  in  Southern,  East  and  West  Africa.  124  pages 
of  maps,  many  based  on  latest 
surveys  and  newly  compiled  —  16 
on  the  distribution  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  principal  commodities  in 
Africa.  Rainfall,  population  den¬ 
sity,  climate,  temperature,  winds 
and  pressure,  physical,  political 
and  natural  vegetation  maps  pro¬ 
vide  comprehensive  coverage  of 
this  rapidly  developing  continent. 

Index  of  32  pages.  Edited  by 
Harold  Fullard.  Size  9x1114 
inches,  clothbound.  Designed  for 
school  and  college  use,  but  ex¬ 
cellent  as  a  reference  atlas  on  a 
continent  for  which  there  is  need 
for  up-to-date  and  authentic  in¬ 
formation. 


HI 34  Price  per  single  copy,  postpaid . $3.75 

20  or  more,  for  classes,  each .  3.00 

f.o.b.  Chicago 


H52  SOVIET  UNION  IN  MAPS 

Geography,  origins  and  development 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

1954  edition.  32  pages  of  colored  maps,  consisting  of  a  highly 
informative  combination  of  detailed  maps  and  descriptive 
notes.  Prepared  especially  to 
meet  the  urgent  demand  for 
greater  knowledge  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  history  and  resources  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Diagrams 
compare  relative  areas  and 
populations  of  constituent  re¬ 
publics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  summarize  economic 
progress.  Pairs  of  facing  maps 
compare  the  whole  Union  with 
European  Russia.  Chief  industrial  regions  shown  in  large  scale 
maps.  Size  10x7Vii  inches.  Heavy  paper  covers. 


H52  Price  per  single  copy,  postpaid . $1.00 

20  or  more,  for  classes,  each . 80 

f.o.b.  Chicogo 


Entirely  new, 
redesigned, 
comprehensive  .  .  . 


In  two  parts;  208  pages  of 
maps.  First  part  comprises 
1 76  plates  of  detailed  maps 
covering  relief,  climate, 
vegetation,  population, 
and  communications  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Second 
part  includes  32  pages  of 
economic  maps  and  dia¬ 
grams  illustrating  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  chief  products 
of  the  world  and  patterns 
of  international  trade.  Ex¬ 
tensive  index  of  50,000  en¬ 
tries.  Edited  by  Harold  Fullard  and  H.  C.  Darby.  Size  9x1114 
inches,  cloth  bound.  The  up-to-date  treatment  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  scope  of  this  fine  atlas  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
library. 


OTHER  REFERENCE  ATLASES 


HI 30  National  Atlas  of  India.  26  color  plates,  each  26x30", 
give  an  up-to-date  cartographic  representation  of  India's  phys¬ 
ical,  economic  and  social  facts.  Political  divisions  as  of  1956. 

Each  postpaid  $38.15 

H63RM  Cosmopolitan  World  Atlas.  407  pages  with  172 
pages  of  maps  covering  every  portion  of  earth.  70  pages  of 
reference  material,  index.  Buckram  binding.  1iy3x1416". 

Each  postpaid  $1 1 .50 


H46  Ambassador  World  Atlas.  416  pages  with  326  maps, 
of  which  241  are  in  color.  Detailed  maps  of  every  country, 
U.S.  state  and  Canadian  province.  Gazeteer  index.  1  lxl4'/2". 

Each  postpaid  $12.50 

H1 17  Library  World  Atlas.  332  pages  include  colored 
maps  of  each  U.  S.  state,  Canadian  province  and  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Illustrated  gazeteer  and  comprehensive  index.  9y2x12V'j". 

Each  postpaid  $6.95 
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eSlTlTR’S  PAGE 

ISiis  Iss^ae  is  aimed  at  memiberE  vho  haven't  yet  made  ixp  their  minds 
about  going  to  the  SIA  meeting  in  San  Francisco  this  spring.  A  ''Preliminary 
Program",  a  guide  for  tired  librarians  to  the  city,  and  descriptions  of 
some  good  vest  collections  are  all  Included  for  the  piarpose  of  making 

you  want  to  go.  Paula  Strain's  erticle  on  "Hhe  Map  Literature  of  the 
American  Trail"  shou2.d  have  special  meaning  for  those  making  a  more 
leisurely  cross-country  trek.  Note  especially  that  Carl  Mapes  wo\ild  appre¬ 
ciate  knowing  ^o  will  be  attending  the  Division  events. 

George  R.  Dalphln 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


Who  wants  to  drive  to  San  Francisco? 

It  seems  assured  '^at  freorge  Dalphin  will  be  driving  to  the  SIA 
Convention  in  San  Francisco,  making  sxops  at  many  of  the  larger  geographical 
and  cartographical  collections  on  the  way.  Ihe  plan  is  to  leave  Washington 
on  or  shortly  after  the  17ih  of  May  by  a  southern  route,  getting  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  27th »  Depar=ture  from  there  would  be  about  the  6th  of 
June  by  a  central  route,  aurriviag  back  in  Washington  about  the  13th. 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  possible  stops: 

University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill) 

University  of  Georgia  (Athens) 

Maxwell  Field 

Southeni  Methodist  (Dallas)  or  University  of  Texas  (Austin) 

Arizona,  State  College  (TsJipe) 

Scrij^  Institute  (L®.  Jolla) 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  &  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  (San  Marino) 

Universixy  of  Utah  (Salt  lake  City) 

Universit"/  of  Colorado  (Bovilder) 

University  of  Kansas  (Lawrence) 

University  of  Missouri  (Columbia) 

ACIC,  Washington  Univereity  and  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
Universitj'  of  Lllinois  (Urbana) 

University  of  Cincinnati  and  Cincinnati  Public  Library 
University  of  Virginia  (Chtrlottesvllle ) 

Any  members  interested  in  such,  an  adventure,  tinged  with  cm  element 
of  professional  iaprovement,  are  asked  to  write  Geoi^e  Dalphln,  Dartmouth 
College  Library,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  before  the  first  of  April. 
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FBELIMIIIAEY  FROGBAM 
for  the 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  MAP  DIVISION 
San  Francisco,  California  SLA  Convention 


Monday,  May  29 

Luncheon  12:30  -  2  P.M. 

BusinesB  Meeting  (Program  to  he  announced) 

Open  House  5-7:  Meoibers  only 

(Includes  visit  to  Rand  McNally  Map  Store) 

Tuesday,  May  30  (Legal  Holiday) 

General  Sessions  (No  division  activities) 

Wednesday,  May  31 

A.M. :  Visit  to  Grahhom  Press.  Exhibits  of  special  publications  In 
historical  cartography  of  California  and  Tkans-Mlsslsslppl- 
West.  (To  be  arranged  by  Mapes  In  February) 

Luncheon:  12:30  to  2  P.M. 

Joint  meeting  vlth  Transportation,  Business  and  Finance,  and 
Social  Sciences.  !Iheme:  Problems  of  Metropolitan  Areas. 
Topics  and  speakers  as  listed. 

Afternoon:  open 

Evening:  Banquet 

Thursday,  J\me  1 

A.M. :  Visit  to  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California 

Speaker:  Dr.  George  Hammond,  Director  or  staff  member. 

Luncheon:  In  Palo  Alto  area. 

Speaker:  Dr.  Joseph  Williams,  Department  of  Geography, 
Stanford  University  (subject  to  be  announced) 

Afternoon:  Visit  to  Hoover  Memorial  Library. 


NOTE:  Division  members  planning  to  attend  are  asked  to  Inform 
Carl  Mepes  (Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  P.O.Box  7600,  Chicago  8, 
Illinois)  by  April  1,  so  that  logistics  can  be  planned. 
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SEEING  AND  DOING  SAN  FRANCISCO 
by 

Jeanette  Snyder  vltii 
promptings  by  George  R.  Dalphla 


All  tastes  can  be  fulfilled  in  this  port  city  of  our  golden  vest. 
Famous  since  gold  rush  days  for  its  international  population,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  scenic  beauty,  San  Francisco  provides  excitement  and  sophisticated 
living.  We  have  compiled  belov  a  personal  guide  for  busy  conventioneers  ^o 
don't  want  to  waste  a  minute. 

When  you're  packing  to  go  remember  dress  is  very  important. 
Lightweight  and  light- colored  summer  clothes  sire  out  of  place  here  in  May 
and  June.  Tourists  are  spotted  by  their  ^ite  shoes.  Suits  are  recommended 
for  men  and  women.  Morning  fogs  and  cool  evenings  encourage  a  light  coat. 

Men  wear  ties  and  ladies  wear  hats  and  gloves.  Uader  their  beards  even  some 
beatniks  wear  ties. 

Getting  around  is  easy.  Walking  is  exhilarating  auid  the  best  way 
to  see  the  city.  A  cable-car  ride  is  a  must.  !Diere  is  good  bus  service  to 
the  beaches  and  parks  and  other  worthwhile  si^ts.  Ihe  scenic  spots  are 
most  easily  accessible  with  a  private  car. 

Eating  well,  with  and  without  money,  is  possible,  especiedly  in 
Sau  Francisco.  If  you're  broke,  the  ''latin”  North  Beach  SLrea  near  Chinatown 
(see  map)  has  many  small  restaurants  where  multi-courM  dinners,  with  vine, 
can  be  had  for  under  $2.00.  Ihe  Hotel  de  France,  Hot^  Espanole,  and  the 
New  Pisa  are  examples  of  places  you  should  try.  The  Cliff  House  overlooking 
Seal  Rocks  (see  map)  is  wonderful  and  reasonable  for  viewing  the  ocean  and 
having  brunch  the  morning  after.  Exotic  eating  is  a  ^ecialty  of  the  cityo 
India  House,  629  Washington  Street  next  to  the  Police  Station,  has  the  best 
c\irries  east  of  Bengal.  The  place  is  cozy,  the  bar  up^sual,  and  the  waiters 
handsome  in  their  txirbans  and  achkans.  Yamato's  Sukiyaki  House,  717  Cali¬ 
fornia  Street,  provides  American  style  dining  with  the  shoes  on  or  private 
Japcmese  style  on  the  floor  with  shoes  left  at  the  door.  In  either  case, 
you're  served  by  an  attractive  waitress  in  kimono.  Chinatown  should  not  be 
missed.  Restaurants  provide  anything  from  a  bwl  of  noodles  at  thirty  cents 
to  a  twenty-five  course  dinner  for  a  little  more.  Good  places  are  either 
upstairs  or  downstairs.  We  wonder  idiy?  Kan's  at  706  Grant  Avenue  is  a 
popular  place.  Seafood  fans  will  enjoy  a  stroll  along  Fl^iemn's  \fbaxt 
(see  map).  sene  time  to  watch  the  fishing  boats  bring  in  your  dinner. 

If  you're  feeling  wealthy  and  would  like  to  live  hig^  Just  once.  The  Blue 
Fox  Cafe,  6^9  Merchant  Street,  has  fantastic  French  and  Italian  gourmet 
foods.  Be  sure  to  see  the  wine  cellar.  Or,  there's  the  most  famous  of  all 
"south  seas"  restaurants.  Trader  Vic's,  20  Cosmo  Place.  We  don't  know  ^ich 
is  more  exotic,  the  food  or  the  drinks.  Berkeley-Oakland,  across  the  Bay, 
has  a  Trader  Vic's  too.  Other  ^aggeffted  places  on  this  side  of  the  Tsy 
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Include  the  Claremont  Hotel  Garden  Room,  Ashley  Avenue  and  Hinnel  Road, 
vhlch  Is  noted  for  Its  excellent  buffet  dinners  nightly,  and  the  unequalled 
view  from  the  Terrace  Lounge;  the  Sea  Volf,  44^  Water  Street,  near  Jack 
London  Square,  overlooks  the  Bay,  and  specializes  In  crab  dishes;  and 
Spengers  Fish  Grotto,  1919  Fourth  Street,  Berkeley,  here  since  I910,  looks 
like  a  ship  and  runs  the  gamut  of  seafood. 

"Hounding  cxxlture"  Is  a  commonplace  activity  In  San  Francisco. 

Art  galleries  and  museums  abound  (see  map).  Not  Indicated  are  the  maritime 
museum  In  the  sailing  ship  Beilclu'^a,  Pier  43^  and  that  In  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  "Museum  of  Art"  (see  map)  Is  devoted  to  modem 
curt  and  the  De  Young  Is  noted  for  art  prior  to  I83O,  primitive  and  oriental. 
Many  of  these  places  have  programs  of  music,  dance  and  film.  And,  of  coxirse, 
there  remain  the  libraries. 

"Very  free  afternoons"  should  Include  shopping  and  recreation. 
Chinatown  (see  map),  the  North  Beach  area,  and  Malden  Lane,  the  pedestrian 
mall  In  the  financial  district,  offer  Interesting  shops  In  idilch  to  poke 
about.  Ferlinghetti’s  City  Lights  Bookstore  Is  noted  for  beatniks  and 
paperbacks.  Guoqps  Is  famous  for  oriental  art.  Consider  a  picnic  In  Golden 
Gate  Park  idiere  even  the  weakest  can  find  sport  to  their  taste  (see  map). 

For  honky-tonk  entertainment  don't  fall  to  go  to  the  Playland-at-the-Beach 
(see  map).  The  Flelshhacker  Park  outdoor  swimming  pool  la  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  heated  ocean  water.  By  June  the  Berkeley  Rose  Garden  should  be  In 
bloom. 


"The  lively  evening"  could  start  with  a  cocktail  cruise  of  the 
Bay  from  Flsheiman's  Wharf  at  the  Babarcadero  or  a  360  degree  view,  over 
drinks,  of  the  city,  fog  creeping  In  from  the  Top  of  the  Mark.  Have  dinner 
(see  above).  Then  walk  the  city,  visiting  clubs  and  coffee  houses.  Falling 
Into  bars  for  an  Irish  Coffee  Is  a  popular  pursuit.  Adventurous  souls  will 
enjoy  the  evening  view  firom  such  well-known  spots  as  Colt  Tower  (Telegraph 
Hill),  Twin  Peadcs  at  the  end  of  Market  Street,  and  Ocean  Beach.  Grizzly 
Pesik  (Berkeley)  has  unparalleled  vistas. 

Tliltors  with  cars  and  the  time  for  adventure  will  want  to 
e3q>lore  the  coinatry  surrounding  San  Francisco.  Cross  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
to  Marin  County;  stop  In  Sausallto,  the  charming  yacht  and  artists’  town; 
continue  on  to  the  Muir  Woods  of  giant  redwoods;  euid,  with  time  left  over, 
drive  to  the  top  of  Mount  Tama^pals  or  to  nearby  Stinson  Beach.  Going  east, 
take  the  Bay  Bridge  to  Berkeley  and  Charles  Lee  Tllden  Park  idilch  Is 
pleasant  for  picnicking  and  other  recreation.  A  drive  In  the  Berkeley 
Hills  Is  Interesting  for  seeing  modem  homes  and  viewing  the  Bay.  South 
down  the  peninsula.  It’s  pure  glory  all  the  way  to  the  Mexican  border. 
Hl£^way  One,  following  the  ooast,  offers  spectacular  cliff  views  and  sights 
to  see.  Go  as  far  as  Semta  Cmz,  Monterey,  Carmel,  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles  -  as  time  wUl  allow. 

We’ll  see  you  on  the  cable  cars. 
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MARITIME  MUSEUM 
AQUATIC  PARK 


FISHERMAN'S  <"  TOWER, 
WHARF 


PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS 


CHINATOWN 


MUSEUM  OF  ART 


UNION 

SQUARE 


NG  MUSEUM 


CIVIC  CENTER 


TWIN  PEAKS 


IND  STERN  GROVE 


HUNTERS  POINT 


I  OTS  OF  THINGS  to  see  and  do?  You’re  right!  This  "lun  and  recre¬ 
ation  map”  of  San  Francisco  was  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  the  artist  is  Hubert  Buel.  From  the  Ferry  Buildirsg  to 
Land's  End  —  from  Aquatic  Park  to  Lake  Merced,  there’s  plenty  to 
make  your  stay  in  the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate  a  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  experience!  And  if  this  map  is  not  enough  of  a  tip-off,  visit 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  333  Pine  Street,  and  ask 
for  further  information! 


TC  THE  PENINSULA  ^ 


What  To  See 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  .... 

Tlure  are  hundreds  of  interesting  things  to  see  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ...  here  are  just  a  \ew  you  won't  want  to  miss!... 

CAHI.H  (;ARS:  Ride  them  up  and  down  San  Francisco's  pictur¬ 
esque  hills  .  .  .  thrill  to  the  clang  of  the  bell  and  the  tug  of 
the  cab.le  .  .  .  hear  the  conductor  yell,  "Watch  out  for  the 
curve !" 

BRIUCjES;  See  Golden  Ciate  Bridge — tallest  in  the  world  .  .  .  sec 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge — longest  in  the  world! 

FISHERMAN  S  WHARF:  Salty  shops  and  dress,  wonderful  sea¬ 
food  restaurants  .  .  .  crab  boiling  in  sidewalk  cauldrons. 

EMBARC.AUERO :  (Spanish  for  "Landing  Place”)  World-famous 
waterfront  and  piers,  serving  the  world’s  ships. 

(.HINAIOWN:  Largest  Chinese  community  outside  of  China: 
Joss  houses,  theaters,  shops,  restaurants — all  as  Chineie  as,  a 
pagoda  ! 

AL(;ATRAZ  ISLAND:  "The  Rock,”  bleak  and  forbidding  in  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  Golden  Gate:  a  federal  penitentiary. 

con  lOVCER;  210  feet  high  on  top  of  274-foot  Telegraph  Hill, 
oilers  superb  view  of  city  and  Bay. 

FINANCIAL  DISIRICT:  The  "Wall  Street  of  the  West  ’-.sky- 
scrapers  and  busy  streets :  one  of  the  world’s  powerful  finan¬ 
cial  centers. 

AQUATIC  PARK;  Salt-water  swimming,  fishing  and  play  area — 
ten  minutes  from  the  heart  of  San  Francisco. 

NOB  HILL:  World-famous  locale  of  early  San  Francisco  million¬ 
aire  homes;  now  the  site  of  luxurious  hotels  and  residences 
— and  never-to-be-forgotten  panoramic  views. 

I  LEISHHACKER  PLAYFIELD  AND  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS: 
Outstanding  recreation  facilities,  swimming  pool  —  1000  feet 
long,  and  one  of  the  West’s  greatest  zimis. 

ri.AYLAND  BY  THE  BEACH:  A  miniature  Coney  Island,  with 
speed  devices,  whirling  rides  and  thrills  galore. 

GOLDEN  GATE  PARK  ;  Largest  man-made  park  in  the  world — 
one  of  San  Francisco’s  most  famous  show  places.  It  contains 
over  5,000  different  shrubs  and  plants  and  innumerable  attrac¬ 
tions  including  museums,  animal  paddocks,  aquarium.  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  Planetarium,  conservatory,  music  concourses, 
etc. 
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THINGS  YOU 

About  Sa 

•  FOUNDED  by  the  S 
days;  named  El  Paraj 
tie  Valley  of  the  Got 
Frantisto  in  1847  ant 

•  COMBINATION  CF 
of  a  few  in  the  natioi 

•  LAND  AREA:  44.82 
798,000. 

•  STRATEC.ICALLY  ( 
and  commercial  ftKal 
fornia,  and  eleven  W 

•  FINANCIAL  capital 
for  world’s  largest  ha 
electric  company,  and 
Is  nation’s  second  m 
ter.  Locale  for  the  U 
hank,  and  for  seven 
commercial  banks. 

•  COMMUNICATION 
tine  of  two  world  cc 
natitin ;  hub  of  unexce 

•  "CROSSROADS  of  tl 
the  Pacific:  goods  a 
and  from  all  parts  of 
San  Francisco. 

•  "FIRSTS”:  San  Fran 
cific  Coast,  ranks  fir 
first  as  a  financial  a 
dhtrihution  center,  fi 
for  national  and  regii 
income  and  buying  / 
tion  center,  and  first 
sales  per  capita. 


I  FRANCISCO 

^elcomes  You! 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

'lout  San  Francisco 

by  the  Spanish  prior  to  Gold  Rush 
1  El  Paraje  de  Yerba  Buena  (the  Lit- 
if  the  Good  Herb).  Rechristened  San 
1847  and  first  incorporated  in  1850. 
riON  cm'  AND  COUNTY  — one 
the  nation. 

;A:  44.82  square  miles;  population: 

[:A1.I.Y  CENTERED:  fteopraphical 
rcial  focal  point  of  Bay  Region,  Cali- 
eleven  Western  states. 

1.  capital  of  the  West:  headquarters 
largest  bank,  world’s  largest  gas  and 
pany,  and  the  second  largest  railroad, 
second  most  important  financial  cen- 
for  the  12th  Eederal  Reserve  District 
For  seven  of  the  nation’s  100  largest 
banks. 

[CATION  and  Transportation  center: 
world  communication  centers  in  the 
of  unexcelled  transportation  facilities. 
\DS  of  the  World”  and  gateway  to 
goods  and  people  from  the  nation 
1  parts  of  the  world  "funnel  through” 

CO. 

San  Erancisco  in  relation  to  the  Pa- 
ranks  first  in  waterborne  commerce, 
nancial  center,  first  as  a  market  and 
center,  first  as  a  branch  office  center 
and  regional  firms,  first  in  per  capita 
buying  power,  first  as  a  communica- 
and  first  in  the  amount  of  wholesale 
pita. 


Francisco  i.s  air-conditioned  by  nature, 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer  The  sun- 
verage  in  San  Francisco  is  66  oi  every 
lurs  Few  prominent  cities  in  the  nation 
e  lunshine  Due  to  the  topography  and 
Francisco  climate  vanes  in  the  dilierent 
city  Some  section.s  are  almost  free  of 
t  in  other.s  fog  is  a  frequent  visitor  dur- 
ugusf  The  hours  of  fog  over  San  Fran- 
jge  only  153  per  year 
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YOUR  RECREATION 
CENTER 


Tt)  resident  and  visitor  alike.  San  Erancisco  offers 
exceptional  and  satisfying  recreational  facilities  ranging 
from  outdtKir  sports  to  quiet  »nioyment  of  art  museums 
and  fine  music. 

Just  as  ’’The  City”  serves  its  big  trade  area  in  the 
fields  of  finance  and  in  the  processing  and  distribution 
of  the  products  of  the  farm,  mine  and  forest,  so  it  serves 
as  a  recreational  and  cultural  center. 

Whether  your  visit  is  for  a  single  day  or  sevej'al 
weeks,  you  will  find  your  stay  in  San  Francisco's  ever 
tool  climate  exciting  and  truly  recreational. 

This  little  folder  can  be  used  as  your  guide  to  pleas¬ 
urable  days  in  San  Erancisco. 


San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
333  Pine  Street 

San  Francisco  4  Telephone:  EXbrook  2-4511 

in  cooperation  with 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


57  p/i  71  70  76  69  63  70  70  63  55  66 


THE  MAP  LITERATURE  OF,  THE  AMERICAN  TRAIL?  ;  DTESODUCTION. 
.  ,  .  _  PaijL&  Mo  S  iar^in  ,  V  . 


Because  of  Aizterlca's  ever-increasing  interest  in  outdoor  life, 
geographic  lihrarians  need  to  be  famili^  vith  the  mapping  and  guide-book 
compilation  of  unpaid  and  sometimes < amateur  map-makers,,  in  particular,  the 
maps  and  guidebooks  to  the  various  ■  footpath  or  trail  systems  open  to 
walkers  and  the  more  adventurous  casters*  ^  ^ 

"  *  '  ,  *  i  -  4  ^  ’  ,  ,  r  '  t  ■  ^  ^  I  ■*  .  , 

Walking  ("hiking”  to  most  Americans)  is  not  the  popular  sport  in 
America  that  it.  is  in  Europe  but  it  is  still  of  vi^  enough  appeal  to  sup¬ 
port  both  adult  clubs  in  almost  every  American  city  near  hills  and  woodland 
and,  of  course,  the  vcurloxis  youth  organizations  encouraging  canping  and 
hikingo  Two  great  inter-state  foot -trail ^systems  have  been  created  in  this, 
country  in  the  past  forty,  years  by  volanteer  activities, *  rather  than  govern¬ 
ment  action:  the  2000-plu8  mile  Appalachian;  Trail  stretching  from  Mount,. 
Katahdin  in  mid-Maine  to  near  Mt.  Oglethorpe,  in  northwestern  Georgia,  and  the 
Pacific  Crest  Ikail,  still  incosplete  as  a  system  that  Is  to  eventually  con¬ 
nect  the  Canadian  end  Mexican  borders  by  a^fpotpath  in  the  mountains »  Nor 
are  they  aware  that  one  of  these,  systems,  ^the  coopleted  Appalachian  Trail, 
is  maintained  almost  entirely  by  volunteers,  either  individual  or  gro\:p, 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  idilch  is 
made  up  of  groups  and  individuals  who  built  and  still  maintain  the  Tjrailo 
Ihis  includes  making  the  Trail  available  for  users  —  by  marking  the  Ar^ail 
and  making  signs,  maps  and  guidebooks,  all  of  which  is  done  by  the  unpaid 
volunteer  for  the  love  of  the  idea.  Ib  a  lesser  extent,  the  same  support 
of .  trail  work  and  maintenance  occurs  In  portions  of  the  Pacific  Crest 
systea.  ■ . , 

Because  ,  map -making  and  guidebook  coopilation  are  done  by  volunteers, 
methods  and  quality  vary  though  standards  are  generally  hi^  —  accuracy 
being  insisted  upon  by  walkers  finding . their  way  alone  through  unfamiliar 
woods  or  mountains. 

t  ' 

nhe  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  sells,  but  does  not  usiially 
produce,  guidebooks  and  maps  of  the  Appalachlem  I^all,  these  being  produced 
by  member  organizations .  Its  publications  .are  uaiuLIly  of  a  gezteral  natuza: 
manuals  on  trail  making  and  marking,  on  map -making,  on  lean-to  and  shelter 
construction,  on  advice  for  people  plannixig  trips  on  the  Tiail  or  just 
hiking,  and  a  three -times -a-y«ar  periodical,  reporting  on  exurrent  conditions 
on  the  Trail  and  giving  news  affecting  all  member  organizations. 

,  Ihe  Po'^CBBac  AppaLechian  ^^rail  Club,  idiose  clubhouse  furnishes 
office  space  to  the  Appalachi«r.  Trail  Conference,  is  a  good  example  of  how 
these  volunteer  organizations  map  their  trails  and  compile  guidebooks. 

Because,  many  of  their,  members  are  professional  geographers  or  scientists 
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and  technicians  accustomed  to  using  or  making  maps,  their  total  product  Is 
probably  of  a  somendiat  higher  degree  of  professional  excellence  than  publi¬ 
cations  of  other  Conference  organizations  not  so  fortunately  endowed  In 
membership. 

During  the  period  of  Tk«ll  construction  (1923*193^  approximately), 
map -making  was  at  Its  most  active  but  It  still  continues,  althouc^  the 
emphasis  Is  now  on  map  revision  since  new  trails  are  Infrequent.  Mtasurlng 
of  the  Ttall  was  done  by  a  carefully  calibrated  bicycle  \rtieel  to  determine 
exact  distances;  altimeters  were  used  to  determine  altitude  (for  some  areas 
covered  by  old  US6S  q;uadrangles,  the  actual  contour  lines  were  establlsl^ed 
by  this  method  and  were  later  copied  by  the  government  map  sheets );  trail 
direction  was  carefully  plotted  by  accepted  methods;  and  features  of  Interest 
to  the  walker  (location  of  springs,  shelters.  Intersecting  trails  or  roads 
which  could  pr<^de  direct  access  to  portions  of  the  trail)  noted.  After 
field  work  was  coopleted,  data  was  transferred  to  base  maps  at  large  scales 
(usually  1:62,300).  At  present,  these  base  maps  are  purchased  In  acetate 
from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  but,  originally,  they  were  produced  by 
volunteer  draftsmen.  PAIC  trail  maps  are  unique  among  hiking  maps  In 
furnishing.  In  addition  to  the  standard  map  data,  a  profile  of  the  trail 
along  one  edge  of  the  map  so  the  hiker  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  heights  to 
be  climbed  or  descended  on  the  portion  he  plans  to  follow;  Just  how  useful 
this  Is,  Is  a  matter  of  debate  among  club  members  producing  the  map. 

Neamdille,  the  map  data  represented  plctorlally  has  been  converted 
Into  written  text  so  the  hiker  can  follow  the  trail  by  guidebook  If  he 
desires.  Guidebook  data  Include  other  than  strictly  topographic  facts  -- 
mention  may  bo  made  of  a  particularly  Impressive  stand  of  a  plant  species  at 
one  location,  or  of  the  history  of  a  particular  building  passed  by  the  trail, 
etc.  This,  too.  Is  the  place  for  detailed  guidance  to  the  hiker  —  explana¬ 
tions  that  an  apparently  Inviting  Intersection  not  marked  on  his  map  but 
visible  on  the  ground  actually  goes  noidiere  so  should  not  be  taken,  warning 
that  reliable  water  can  be  found  only  at  a  particular  spot,  etc.  !Ihe  PATC 
guidebooks  are  reversible;  that  Is,  directions  are  given  for  going  from 
north  to  south  along  a  particular  section  of  trail  and  for  going  from  south 
to  north  along  the  same  section.  Vhlle  this  adds  considerably  to  the  length 
of  the  guidebook,  the  Maps  Committee  of  PATC  feels  It  makes  using  Ihe  guide 
easier  for  the  walker.  Side  or  Intersecting  trails  receive  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  PATC  publishes  Its  guidebooks  separately  from  Its  maps;  original  ly  one 
guidebook  covered  about  360  miles  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  the  club  maintained 
plus  233  miles  of  side-trails.  Oils  was  published  In  loose-leaf  foxm  so 
the  hiker  could  carry  only  the  pages  he  needed  as  the  finished  guide  welched 
about  five  pounds,  a  critical  matter  irtien  trips  longer  than  one  day  are 
contenplated.  Obis  large  volume  has  been  replaced  by  three  regional  guides, 
each  small  and  light  enouc^  to  be  carried  conveniently.  &ey  retain  their 
loose-leaf  format  however. 

As  trail  changes  occur.  Information  by  trail  users  Is  delivered 
to  the  Maps  Coemilttee  of  the  Club  for  recording.  Vhen  enough  accumulate,  or 
when  stocks  of  maps  or  guidebooks  become  low,  the  Maps  Cooonlttee  schedules 
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field  trips  to  check  the  trails  again,  notixig  actual  changes  and  correcting 
iraps  or  guidebooks  accordingly.  Nev  editions  of  both  eire  Issued  at  about 
five-year  intervals,  end  both  are  copyri^ted. 

Ihe  methods  folloved  by  the  FATC  are  duplicated  by  the  other  clubs 
Ilyich  produce  Appalachian  ^adl  guides,  although  in  the  clubs  having  a  smaller 
proportion  of  people  interested  in  mapping,  the  operations  may  be  less 
detailed.  For  instance,  most  maps  of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  other  than  those 
produced  by  the  PATC,  acre  black-and-^ite  only, 

Ihe  Appalachian  Moiintsdn  Club  produces  a  White  Mountain  guidebook 
vhlch  includes  the  Appalachian  Trail  siiqply  as  one  trail  in  a  network  of 
regional  trails,  Ihough  this  is  the  largest  Eastern  outdoors  club,  it  has 
a.. smaller  proportion  of  moabers  able  to  do  professional  mapping  so  their 
practice  differs  somewhat  from  PATC's,  Ihe  club  has  occasionally  paid  a 
professional  geographer  (Dr,  Ehvin  Ealsz)  for  actual  map  prepairation, 

^though  all  field  work  is  done  by  volunteers,  Iheir  maps,  with  the  exception 
of  two  -  the  Mt.  Washing-ion  and  Franconia  sections  -  are  published  as  part 
of  -the  bo\ind  guidebook,  which  is  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  one's  pocket. 
The  Mt.  Washington  area  map  was  originally  done  by  Louis  Cutter,  ■!rtiose  name 
still  appears  on  the  map  as  ccanpiler,  but  recent  editions  have  been  revised 
^by  the  Maps  Commit-bee,  Black-and-white  maps  In  the  guidebook  are  of  less 
ioxportact  areas;  three-color  maps  are  used  for  the  more  iaqportcmt  hiking 
regions.  Comments  by  users  indicate  that  degree  of  accuracy  vaxtee;  the 
-three-color  maps  being  much  more  reliable  -theoi  -the  black-and-white  ones, 
where  contours  and  -tarail  direction  tend  to  be  schematic  rather  -than  repre¬ 
sentational,  !lhe  guidebook  Is  only  partially  a  -two-way  guide;  both  the  maps 
and  the  guide  are  copyrighted,  and  revised  as  necessary. 

On  -the  West  Coast,  the  Sierra  Club,  'vdilch  is  -the  nation's  largest 
outdoors  club,  is  more  interested,  in  conservation  of  outdoors  resources  -than 
ip  enco^oraging  their  use,  so  that  their  mapping  and  g^iidebook  activities  are 
less  extensive  -than  same  of  the  nruch  smaller  Eastern  clubs.  Their  most 
active  ou-tdoor  program  is  -that  of  -their  Mountaineering  Committee,  so  -that 
■the  major  portion  of  their  guides  are  climber's  guides. 

The  climber's  guides  sometimes  have  large-scale  black-aad-'sdii-te 
maps  (usually  one  or  *£wo  miles  to  the  inch)  covering  a  group  of  peaks  and 
the  approaches  to  them,  but  emphasis  is  on  -the  unsealed,  sketches  showing 
cliniblng  rou-tes  \xp  individual  peaks,  Tbe  text  usually  gives  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  -the  history  and  geography  of  the  region,  approaches  to  it, 
description  of  its  caapsltes  and  the  trails  o'rer  "^^ich  the  climber  must 
carry  his  own  supplies,  and  the  discussion  of  the  routes  up  each  peak  and 
■the  records  of  first  or  early  ascents. 

The  -two  guides  of  general  in-terest  —  to  the  John  Muir  Trail 
(which  represents  -the  portion  of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  that  is  completed 
in  California )  and  to  the  Jfammoth  Lakes  region  —  are,  to  a  larger  extent 
than  most  guidebooks  published  by  other  outdoors  clubs,  the  work  of  individ¬ 
ual  authors.  As  in  the  climber's  guides,  large-scale  maps  of  the  trails 
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are  not  usually  furnished  hut  the  appropriate  USGS  sheets  are  referred  to; 
however,  small-scale  maps  shoving  main  topographic  features  and  general  trail 
direction  are  included.  As  these  maps  are  the  production  of  the  guidehooh 
author  or  a  friend  assisting  in  the  hook's  preparation,  field  trips  for 
checking  maps  for  revision  are  not  scheduled  or  planned  hy  the  cluh,  hut 
the  cluh's  clearing  house  of  trail  information  directs  all  usahle  information 
to  the  map  and  guidehook  makers  for  incorporation  in  revised  editions.  The 
text  of  the  two  guides  varies  so^ievhat.  Ghe  Mammoth  Lakes  guide  includes 
much  natxural  history  information,  some  histoxy  and  a  greater  discussion  of 
the  approaches  to  the  region;  in  fact,  the  tone  of  the  guide  leaves  the 
inpression  it  vas  intended  to  attract  persons  interested  in  driving  in  the 
region  and  in  making  only  one-day  trips.  Cie  Hi£^  Sierra  guide  has  very 
little  material  not  directly  related  to  trail  description.  In  both  guides^ 
trail  descriptive  data  are  very  general;  an  entire  trail  of  three  to  twelve 
miles  is  described  in  one  paragraph  with  distances  given  in  less  precise 
terms  than  the  eastern  guides.  No  doubt,  this  is  the  result  of  differences 
in  trail  usage  between  East  and  Vest  rather  than  any  difference  of  standards* 
Some  maps  are  produced  in  two  colors,  althou£^  most  are  black-and-white. 

Maps  and  guidebooks  are  revised  at  regular  intervals  and  finished  material 
is  copyrighted. 

Maps  and  guidebooks  of  other  trail  systems  ("Ihe  Long  Tjrail  Guide''« 
i960,  by  the  Green  Mountain  Club;  a  guide  to  the  trails  in  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  the  vicinity  of  Williams  College,  prepared  by  the  Williams 
College  Outing  Club;  "Pezuisylvania  Tjrail  Systems",  i960,  by  the  Keystone 
Trails  Association,  to  mention  only  a  few)  are  prepared  by  other  clubs  in 
a  similar  fashion,  although  publication  may  be  less  elaborate,  depending  on 
the  club's  budget  and  the  public  it  expects  to  reach. 

^e  following  bibliography  lists  only  the  publications  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference  and  the  three  major  clubs  described.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  maps  and  guides  available  for  a  particular  region  not  mentioned 
here  is  best  obtained  from  the  outdoor  clubs  of  that  region. 

However,  if  the  librarian,  as  an  indoorsman  rather  than  an  out- 
doorsman,  is  not  aware  of  what  organizations  exist  in  the  area  in  which  he 
is  interested,  the  major  clubs  listed  above  maintain  libraries  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  outdoors  and  directories  of  active  clubs  for  the  use  of  their 
members,  and  they  answer  questions  on  the  outdoors  submitted  to  them  by  the 
general  public  as  another  volunteer  service. 
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CUBRENTLy  AVAILABLE  MAPS,  GUIDES  AND  TRAIL  UTERATORE 

Appalachlaji  Conference,  I916  Sunderland  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


"The  Appalachian  Itail"  6th  ed.  1950.  $.25. 

"Appalachian  Trailway  News."  Three  times  a  year.  $1.50. 

"Guide  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Maine": 

"Parts  I,  III,  and  IV."  5th  ed.  1953.  $2.50. 

"Change  I  to  Parts  I,  III,  and  IV."  1959.  $1.00. 

"Part  II.  Katahdin  Section"  (o.p.  until  Spring  I96I  >rtien  revised 
edition  expected). 

"Guide  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  New  England."  4th  ed.,  1959.  $3.30. 

"Guide  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  from  the  Connecticut-New  York  state  line 
to  the  Susqudianna"  hy  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Trail  Conference  $2.50. 
"Guide  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  the  Southern  Appalachians"  4th  ed. 

i960.  $3.75. 

"G«yot's  Manuscript"  with  map.  $1.00.  (Geographic  study  of  Southern 
Appalachians,  with  gazetteer  relating  his  nomenclature  with  modem 
names). 

.  ..  "List  of  lean-tos."  1959.  Free. 

"Manueil  of  techniques  for  Appalachleui  Trail  guidebook  and  amateur 
'  map-making."  2d  ed.  1946.  $.50. 

"Suggestions  for  Appalachian  Trail  users."  5th  ed.,  1956.  $.35  (covers 
Information  on  trip -planning,  clothing,  food,  equipment,  etc. ) 

•*  ^To  those  who  walk  in  the  woods."  i960.  $.05. 

i  "Trail  manual"  7th  ed.,  1951.  $.35  (trail  making  and  marking) 

i^palachlan  Mountain  Club,  5  Joy  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

.  "Appalachia"  Semi-annual  magazine  and  monthly  bulletins.  $4.00. 
"Bibliography  of  the  White  Mountains,  1917-1947.”  $.25. 

"Franconia."  map.  i960.  $.50. 

"Mt.  Washiz^gton  and  the  Presidential  Range."  map.  Louis  Cutter,  coDq>ller 

i960.  $.50. 

,  .  "Monadnock"  map.  $.15. 

"White  Mountain  guide."  17th  ed.  i960.  $4.75. 

gotonac  Appalachian  Trail  Club,  I916  Sunderland  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

"Bulletin, "  quarterly.  $1. 00. 

"Circuit  hikes  in  Shenandoah  National  Park."  4th  ed.,  1959.  $.35. 

"Guide  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  from  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
,  .  Chester  Gap."  5th  ed.,  i960.  $2.00. 

"Guide  to  the  Appalachian  !nmil  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park. " 

5th  ed.,  i960.  $2.00. 

"Guide  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Central  aind  Southwestern  Virginia." 

5th  ed.,  i960.  $2.00. 

"Hiking,  caisplng,  mountaineering  and  trail  clearing  equipment". 

10th  ed.,  i960.  $.50.  (describes  equipment,  giving  prices,  names 

and  addresses  of  s\q>pliers). 
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"Lean-toB.”  $.10. 

"Shelters  or  cabins."  $.2^. 


Maps: 

no. 

1. 

no. 

2. 

no. 

3* 

no. 

4. 

no. 

3* 

no. 

6. 

no. 

7* 

no. 

8. 

no. 

9* 

no. 

10. 

no. 

11, 

no. 

12. 

A. 


C. 

E. 


"Cumberland  Valley,  Penna."  3^.  ad.,  1938.  $.50* 

"Mlchaux  State  Forest;  north  section."  1930.  $*25* 

"Mlchaux  State  Forest;  central  section."  1930.  $*2^. 

"Mlchaux  State  Forest;  southern  section."  1930.  $*23 • 

"Maryland;  northern  half.”  1930.  $*33* 

"Maryland;  southern  half."  1930.  $*33* 

(PATC  Haps  no.  2  throu^  6  are  currently  being  revleed) 
"Northern  Virginia;  northern  hedf."  193^*  $*33* 

"Northern  Virginia;  southern  half."  193^*  $*33* 

"Shenandoah  Park;  northern  section."  193^*  $*30* 

"Shenandoah  Peork;  central  section."  1933*  $*30. 

"Shenandoah  Park;  southern  section."  1933*  $*30* 

"Pedlar  District,  George  Washington  National  Forest*"  19^ 
$•25* 

"Highway  approaches  to  the  Appalachian  Tjrall  (Potooac 
section)."  1930.  $*2^. 

"Elevation  profile  of  PATC  section  of  the  A.T."  19^*  |•23• 

"Sexton  aelter  and  vicinity."  1949*  $.25* 

"Map  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  In  southwestern  Virginia*" 

1935*  $.20. 


Sierra  Clxib,  IO5O  Mills  Tower,  220  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
(NOTE  -  !Qils  Is  not  a  complete  list  of  available  Sierra  dub  publications! 
It  Is  only  one  of  those  fitting  the  scope  of  this  bibliography  -  books  and 
maps  of  use  and  Interest  to  active  trail-users). 


"Belaying  the  leader:  an  omnibus  on  climbing  safety  for  those  idio  wish  to 
grow  old  gracefully  or  at  all,"  by  Richard  Leonard  and  others. 

1939.  $1.33. 

"A  climber's  guide  to  Glacier  National  Park,"  by  Gordon  Edwards*  i960. 

$3.30. 

"A  climber's  guide  to  the  Hl^^  Sierra,"  ed.  by  Haonrey  Voge.  1936.  $3*00* 

"A  climber's  guide  to  the  Teton  Bange,"  ed.  by  Lel^  Ortenburger.  1936* 

$3.00. 

"Going  light  with  backpack  or  burro,"  ed.  by  David  Brower.  193d*  $2.00* 

"Guide  to  the  John  Mnlr  Trail  and  the  High  Sierra  region, "  by  Walter  A. 

Starr,  Jr.,  and  others.  1939*  $2*00. 

"The  Mammoth  Lakes  Sierra:  a  handbook  for  roadside  and  trail, "  by  Genny 
Schxxmacher.  1939*  $1*93. 

"Memual  of  ski  mountaineering,"  ed.  by  David  Brower.  3d  ed.,  i960.  $1*93« 

"nhe  meaning  of  wilderness  to  science:  contributions  to  the  Sixth  Wilderness 
Conference."  i960.  $3.73* 

"^e  Sierra  Club:  a  handbook"  ed.  by  David  Bijtwer.  1937*  $1*00* 

"Sierra  Club  Bulletin."  monthly.  $3.00. 

"Ihls  Is  the  American  earth,"  by  Aj^el  Adams.  1939*  $13*00. 
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MAP  COIIiBCTION  OF  OHE 
UNIVHlSITy  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  BERKELEY 
ty 

Sheila  To  Dowd 


The  principal,  map  collection  on  the  caaqpus  of  the  University  of  CeJJ.- 
forhia  at  Berkeley  is  that  of  the  General  Lihreay,  \diich  at  present  numbers 
abbnt  83^000  maps,  ^ese  Include  small  or  medium  scde  topographic  coverage 
<df  the  entire  earth  (land  areas  of  the  world  are  covered  at  a  scale  of 
1;  1,000,000  or  larger,  thou£^  the  quality  of  mapping,  of  coiirse,  varies 
greatly),  and  small-scale  special  purpose  maps  (communications,  economy, 

)  of  malor  regions  auid  polltlcd  areas.  Ihe  library  attempts  large 
scale  topographic  coverage  on  a  basis  of  area  priority,  as  maps  and  funds 
are  available.  Ihe  area  of  greatest  interest  in  collection-building,  after 
California  euid  the  Uhlted  States,  is  the  Pacific  basin;  zeal  is  tempered  by 

raality,  however,  as  a  limited  ntimber  of  good  maps  for  this  area  exist. 

- 

map  collection  was  classified  and  set  up  in  its  present  form  in 
19170  It  has  since  quadrupled  in  size,  the  period  of  greatest  growth  coming 
after  World  Weir  II  when  the  Army  Map  Service  made  the  University  Libraiy  a 
depository  for  its  own  publications  and  its  ''distribution  of  captured  maps" 
program.  Ihe  reactivation  of  this  agency's  depository  program  in  recent 
years  has  produced  another  flood  of  maps  at  most  useful  scales,  which 
promises  the  continuing  enrichment  of  the  collection .  The  Library  also 
^as  depository  agreements  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  the  topo¬ 
graphic  quadrangles  of  the  Uhited  States,  and  with  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  &arvey  for  nautical  charts  auid  world  aieronautical  charts.  Biese 
publications  form  the  strong  core  of  the  topographic  map  collection;  they 
are  supplemented  with  purchaises  of  distinguished  foreign  topographic  surveys 
as  funds  permit.  The  1950' s  have  been  a  period  of  lively  activity  in  map 
publication;  especially  notable  are  the  many  fine  special-purpose  maps  which 
have  appeared  -  for  example,  the  French  Direction  de  la  Documentation's 
economic  maps,  the  Deutscher  Planungsatlas ,  and  the  small-scale  maps  of 
the  vaorious  African  siarvey  depaurtments.  An  effort  is  made  to  acquire  any 
such  maps  which  are  not  too  limited  in  area  or  too  "special"  in  purpose  to 
be  of  interest  to  a  California  public. 

nhe  collection  is  essentially  Intended  for  reference  use,  althou^ 
faculty  and  students  are  permitted  to  borrow  items  for  classroom  lectures. 
Light  tables  are  provided  for  use  in  copying  maps,  ard  m&ps  may  be  tadien  to 
the  Ubraury  Photographic  Service  for  reproduction,  subject  to  copyright  and 
depository  restrictions. 

Atlases  do  not  at  present  foxm  part  of  the  map  collection,  thou£^  they 
are  handled  by  liie  Social  Sciences  Reference  Service,  'sdiich  also  sipervises 
the  map  room.  Because  some  inportant  national  atlases  now  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  sepeurate  sheets,  wl+Ji  no  provision  for  binding,  and  sometimes 
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without  enough  unlfox^ty  of  page  size  or  definition  of  contents  to  make 
binding  practical^  the  terms  "maps"  and  "atlases"  are  becoming  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  divorce.  Sierefore,  It  Is  hoped  that  projected  library  expansion 
In  the  next  few  years  will  permit  combining  these  two  collections  In  one 
large  map  room. 

Geologic  maps  are  not  housed  In  the  map  room.  !Die  Geology  Library 
acquires  all  materials  In  Its  field.  Including  maps,  for  the  University  at 
Berkeley.  They  keep  the  geologic  publications  ^Ich  the  Library  receives  on 
deposit  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  collect  by  purchase  and  gift 
such  other  geologic  maps  as  are  of  Interest  to  the  University  clientele. 

Cie  Pacific  basin  Is,  again,  the  area  of  special  concentration  -  an  emphasis 
given  added  point  by  the  Important  research  In  seismology  ^Ich  Is  done  on 
this  canpus. 

Maps  -vdiose  principal  Interest  Is  In  their  antiquity  or  rarity  are  not 
especially  sou^t  for  this  collection,  although  It  does  Include  many  old  and 
rare  Items. ^  The  General  Library's  map  collection  Is  chiefly  Intended  to 
present  as  detailed  a  picture  as  Is  possible  of  the  earth's  surface  In  its 
natural  state  and  as  the  works  of  man  affect  It;  to  depict,  that  Is,  the 
physical  and  cultural  geography  of  our  world. 


1.  Ihe  Bancroft  Library,  a  distinguished  collection  of  historical  materials 
on  the  western  part  of  the  Americas,  also  has  nvanerous  old  maps  of  that  area 
In  Its  collections. 
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OHE  U.C.L.A.  MAP  COIXECTIONS 
by 

Balpb  Johnson 


The  map  collection  on  the  UoC«L.A.  campus  had  its  beginnings  in  the 
di^artments  of  Geography  and  Geology.  Both  departments  concentrated  chiefly 
on  acquiring  the  topographical  sheets  issued  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
for  use  by  their  faculty  and  students.  IQie  Geography  Department  also  acquired 
sheet  and  vail  maps  as  teaching  aids  for  its  courses.  By  1951 »  this  depart¬ 
ment  had  a  collection  of  30>0CX)  sheet  maps. 

In  the  late  19^0’ s  irtien  the  University  Library's  Department  of  fecial 
Collections  vas  organized,  a  map  and  atlas  collection  vas  included,  ^e 
Librairy  became  a  depository  for  the  U.S.G.S.  topographical  sheets,  maps 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Army  Map  Service,  and  U.S.  Air  Force  aeronautical  charts 
of  the  world.  In  addition,  the  Department  acquired  California  state, 
county  and  city  maps  for  the  period  iS^O  to  the  present,  original  and 
facsimile  historical  maps,  and  other  maps  of  the  United  States,  Latin  America, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  1937^  the  3^>000  modem  maps  located  in  the  Department  of  Special 
Collections  were  transferred  to  the  map  collection  in  the  Geograi>hy  Depart¬ 
ment.  Qhls  gave  a  combined  totail  of  83, OCX)  sheet  maps.  The  Geography 
Department's  map  room,  located  in  Haines  Hall,  Room  37;  then  became  known  as 
the  U.C.L.A.  Map  Library.  Oils  map  collection  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Richard  E.  Dahlberg,  a  member  of  the  Geography  Department's  faculty. 

Qhere  are  pleuis  to  have  a  full-time  map  librarian. 

The  U.C.L.A.  Map  Library  has  a  collection  of  appresdmately  120,000 
maps,  90, OCX)  aerial  photographs,  and  130  atlases.  It  is  now  the  canpus 
depository  for  the  U.S.G.S.  topographical  sheets,  the  Army  Map  Service  maps, 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  aeronautical  charts.  The  Map  Library  also  receives 
selected  maps  from  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Since  maps  of  California  are  the  most  heavily  used,  the  collection 
naturally  is  strongest  in  this  area.  Tie  U.C.L.A.  Map  Library  has  a  complete 
set  of  the  n&wer  topographical  sheets  for  the  state  so  that  a  concerted 
effort  is  being  made  to  collect  the  older  sheets.  The  file  for  Southern 
California  is  practically  complete  from  the  earliest  topographical  sheets  to 
the  present  ones.  In  addition  to  California  maps,  the  library  has  a  collection 
of  oblique  aerlail  photograiihs  of  Southern  California  from  the  1920's  through 
1950  which  was  a  gift  from  Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys. 

Tie  map  collection  has  world-wide  coverage  as  a  result  of  jsurchases 
by  facility  members  while  travelling  abroad,  Library  purj’Uiases  and  gifts, 
maps  from  the  Army  Map  Service  and  the  Air  Force  aeronaiitlcal  cheerts. 

Importcmt  gifts  have  been  received  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National 
Archives,  and  the  Navy  Department.  A  fine  collection  of  Civil  War  maps  was 
received  from  the  National  Archives.  In  addition  to  the  maps  there  is  a 
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large  collection  of  serial  photographs  of  the  vestem  perimeter  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Because  of  the  great  huHc  of  the  collection^  the  maps  are  not  cata¬ 
loged  hut  are  arranged  by  geographical  area.  !Ihe  sheet  maps  are  housed  In 
510  drawers  of  map  cases.  The  present  room  Is  becoming  overcrovded,  but 
plans  for  the  new  map  library  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  University 
Libraxy  In  the  proposed  Social  Sciences  Building  provide  for  asple  space 
with  a  separate  room  for  readers  and  wall  displays. 

!Qie  Department  of  Special  Collections  heus  approximately  1000  rare  maps. 
Among  them  are  numero\is  historical  maps  of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
early  Colton  and  Mitchell  maps  of  the  American  Southwest,  and  nineteenth 
century  California  state,  county  and  city  maps.  Maps  from  the  Stuart  de 
Rothesay  Collection, '  mainly  of  Europe  In  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  century,  cure  outstanding.  About  250  of  these  maps  are  cataloged. 

In  addition  to  maps,  this  Depcurtment  has  atlases  which  range  from  a  sixteenth 
century  Ptolemy  atlas  to  mid-twentieth  century  atlases  of  Australia,  Sweden, 
and  Brazil;  from  the  standard  linguistic  atlases  of  France  and  New  England 
to  real  estate  atlases  of  Los  Angeles.  Ihe  historical  atlases,  rare  atlases, 
cmd  those  dealing  with  specialized  Information  or  studies  of  a  single  country 
are  kept  In  this  Department. 


I 
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IHE  MAP  COLUXJTION 
OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
by 

Anne  Mueller 


Ihe  Map  Room  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  came  into  existence 
in  1926,  -vAien  the  libraiy  moved  into  its  present  building.  Before  liiat^ 
maps  were  in  different  departments.  Cxe  Reference  Department,  which  had 
opened  in  June  of  I89I,  in  its  annual  report  the  next  year  listed  104-  maps 
in  its  collection.  Five  years  later  the  Documents  Department  reported  a 
total  of  1,762  maps.  VHien  the  new  building  was  planned,  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  Map  Room  attached  to  the  Reference  Department  and  bring  most  of  the 
collection  together  because  of  the  housing,  use,  and  servicing  problems.  In 
June  1926,  irtxen  the  library  moved  into  its  present  building,  there  were 
^,068  maps  in  various  departments,  in  varying  stages  of  preservation,  and 
in  no  logical  order. 

The  years  I926-I927  proved  to  be  real  milestones  for  the  map 
collection.  Most  of  the  maps  were  retained  in  >diat  is  now  the  History 
Department,  with  the  geologic  folios  euid  the  soil  maps  remaining  in  *^6 
Science  Department.  General  and  special  Indexes  were  prepared  so  that  all 
uncatailoged,  as  well  as  cataloged,  maps  were  made  equally  available.  The 
entire  collection  was  put  into  excellent  condition  auid  order.  From  this 
time  on  the  map  collection  grew  steadily  with  acquisitions  coming  from'^pur- 
chases,  gifts,  and  depository  items.  A  globe  and  additional  equipment  were 
also  acquired. 

After  World  War  II  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  became  one  of  the 
depositories  for  the  Army  maps.  This  entailed  a  great  amount  of  organi¬ 
zation,  equipment,  arrangement,  and  indexing  to  make  them  available  for 
use. 


Even  though  about  1,900  separate  maps  —  U.  S.  Geological.  Survey  sheets, 
the  Soil  Survey  maps  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriciilture,  mining  amid 
geologic  maps  of  the  California  Division  of  Mines  —  still  are  serviced  by 
the  Science  Department,  the  History  Department,  with  some  ^2,000  maps  and 
nearly  900  atlases  is  again  bursting  at  the  seams.  Ihe  Army  Map  Service  has 
been  reactivated  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  and  about  125  U.S.G.S. 
topographic  sheets  keep  poriring  in  every  month.  In  1939  ^  beautiful  new 
Diplomat  globe  was  acquired  from  money  left  by  an  estate.  ’Die  Map  Room  now 
occupies  stack  and  room  space  on  two  different  levels,  with  10  sections  in 
the  stacks  for  roller  maps  and  12  sections  for  atlases  of  various  sizes. 

Ihe  equipment  consists  of  27  cases  and  files  of  various  types  for  housing  maps 
besides  73  wings. 

On  the  basis  of  the  specialized  nature  and  extensive  use  of  the  Map 
Rooa,  the  position  of  Library  Asslstauit  was  created  in  193^^  principally  for 
servicing  the  Map  Room  during  the  busiest  times  of  the  day. 
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scope  of  the  map  collection  In  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
embraces  important  historic  and  modem  atlases  and  gazetteers;  rare  and 
early  maps,  atlases  and  facsimiles;  individual  map  collections,  including 
political,  physical,  millionth,  geologic,  oil,  gas,  soil,  airway,  highway, 
pictorial,  and  city  street  maps;  large  collections  of  U.  S.  hydrographic 
and  coast  and  geodetic  charts  and  pilot  guides;  a  complete  file  of  U.S.G.S. 
topographic  quadrangles;  and  the  U.  S*  Army  maps. 

Hie  map  collection  is  a  source  of  reference  aid  of  mamy  kinds. 

Tourist,  businessman,  genealogist,  Journalist,  engineer,  regional  and  com¬ 
munity  planner,  scientist,  statistician,  and  script  writer  are  among  the 
xaap  users. 

Detailed  maps  are  greatly  in  demand,  such  as  the  U.S.G.S.  topogpraphlc 
sheets  published  for  the  IMlted  States.  Hie  Army  maps,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  are  extremely  useful  for  geography  and  detail, 
especially  for  European  and  Asiatic  countries  involved  in  World  War  II. 
Millionth  maps  —  on  the  scale  adopted  for  the  international  map  of  the 
world  —  are  equally  helpful  for  Latin  America.  An  incomplete  file  of 
aeronautical  charts  supplement  the  other  detailed  maps.  Qhe  most  recent 
example  of  unusual  service  in  this  area  was  the  lending  for  a  few  hours  of 
a  large  raised  relief  map  of  the  United  States  that  hangs  on  a  wall  in  the 
Map  Room.  Hie  Mobil  Oil  Company  wanted  to  indicate  the  route  of  their  I96I 
Mobil  Oil  Economy  Run  with  small  flags  and  photograph  it  for  publicity  pur¬ 
poses. 


For  water  and  coastal  areas  and  harbors  there  are  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  charts  for  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  charts  for  foreign  waters.  Geologic,  oil,  gas,  and  soil  maps 
are  asked  for  frequently,  not  only  by  conpauiles,  but  by  engineers  and  actual 
and  potential  property  owners.  Street  and  automobile  maps  exe  consulted 
constantly  by  business  firms  and  izxdlvlduals.  Distances  by  auto,  airplane, 
or  train  are  wanted  often  by  business  firms,  shipping  cospanles,  travelers, 
or  authors. 

Business  firms  and  exporters,  as  well  as  many  others,  ask  for  geo¬ 
graphical  location  or  confirmation  of  spelling.  Business  and  law  firms 
use  the  collection,  mostly  by  telephone,  to  get  county  seats;  and  individ¬ 
uals  need  this  information  to  get  their  delayed  birth  certificates.  Ohe 
outcome  of  lawsuits  sometimes  depends  on  a  map,  an  when  recently  a  lawyer 
needed  a  map  showing  the  ancient  course  of  a  small  creek.  Genealogists  need 
minor  civil  division  maps  for  townships  and  old  atlases  for  towns  and 
comties  no  loxiger  in  existence. 

Teachers  and  students  draw  heavily  \q>on  pictorial  maps  and  those  that 
show  resources.  Other  specialized  maps  show  distributions  of  vegetation, 
soils,  minerals,  races,  religions,  and  diseases.  Still  others  trace  air, 
mall,  or  water  routes,  highways,  oil  and  gas  pipe  lines,  telephone  and 
telegraph  networks,  and  direction  and  flow  of  traffic  and  trade.  Industrial, 
commercial,  and  marketing  maps  are  essential  to  manufacturers  and  retailers. 
Planners  rely  heavily  iqpon  land  use,  planning,  and  zoning  maps. 
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For  the  pleas\]re  seeker  there  are  hiking  and  skiing  maps^  staoip  maps, 
flower  and  bird  maps,  pictorial  and  decorative  maps  on  countless  subjects. 
Skin  divers  and  adventurers  are  fascinated  by  the  maps  and  charts  of  burled 
and  sunken  treasisre.  Motion  picture  and  television  studios  are  frequent 
consultants  of  maps  8md  atlases  and  occasionally  borrow  them  on  special 
loan  for  actual  use  In  a  production.  Department  stores  borrow  occasionally 
for  display  purposes,  as  does  the  Display  Artist  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library. 

A  hotel  has  a  mural  Inside  Its  lobby,  executed  by  an  artist  who 
utilized  some  of  the  early  maps  as  prototypes. 

^e  Map  Room  Is  not  only  an  lioportant  part  of  the  History  Department, 
but  outstanding  In  Its  own  right.  Today  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
ranks  among  the  six  public  libraries  In  the  United  States  having  the  largest 
map  and  atlas  collections  with  about  ^2,000  maps  and  nearly  900  atlases. 

It  has  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  notable  map  collections  and  is  worthy  of 
a  visit. 


DIVISION  NEWS 

Ttie  Division  Honors  Award  Committee  will  be  happy  to  receive  sug¬ 
gestions  for  candidates  from  members.  Miss  Ena  Yonge  Is  chairman.  Please 
send  these  suggestions  to  her  before  April  1  at  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  Broadway  at  156th  Street,  New  York  32,  New  York.  A  postcai'd 
will  do. 

At  this  writing  a  chairman  for  the  Nominating  Commltt.ee  has  not 
been  named.  In  the  interim  suggestions  for  next  year’s  officers  can  be 
sent  to  the  present  Chairman,  Mrs.  Maud  D.  Cole,  21-45  28th  Street, 

Astoria  5,  New  York. 
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THE  MAP  LIBRABY  OF  THE  UNIYERSITY  OF  OREGON 
by 

E.  P.  Thatcher 


The  UniverBlty  of  Oregon  map  collection  became  a  s\q)ervlsed  and 
usable  reference  adjunct  In  1937  with  the  construction  of  Its  present 
quarters  vlthln  the  central  library  building.  Previous  to  that  year, 
maps  had  been  held  In  a  neglected  basement  of  the  old  library  structure. 
Atlases  In  current  demand  had  enjoyed  an  elevated  status  vlthln  the  first 
floor  reference  room.  Until  19^0,  maps  and  atlases  were  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  reference  staff.  In  October  of  that  year  the  University 
of  Oregon  library  Instituted  a  divisional  system  vlth  open  stacks.  At  this 
poli^  In  Its  history  the  map  collection,  numbering  36^^63  Items,  came  xmder 
the  svq>ervlslon  of  the  Science  Division. 

At  this  vrltlng  almost  a  decade  later,  map  holdings  number 
The  map  room  also  contains  2^0  atlases,  one  globe,  23^7  aerial  photographs 
and  kO  aerial  mosaics.  A  stock  of  this  size  provides  opportunities  for 
service,  and  problems,  sufficient  to  occupy  one  fourth  time  of  a  profession¬ 
al  librarian. 

At  one  time  all  sheet  maps  not  In  series  had  been  given  Dewey  classi¬ 
fication  numbers,  but  In  April  19^7  all  vere  declassified  and  the  shelf 
list  placed  In  care  of  the  map  librarian.  Currently,  the  central  catalog 
department  prepares  catalog  cards  idilch  are  forwarded  to  the  map  room 
where  subject  headings  are  added  by  the  map  librarian.  He  then  assigns 
maps  to  the  proper  drawer  or  vertical  plan  file  according  to  geographical 
order.  Maps  In  series.  Including  renewed  Army  Map  Service  distribution, 
receive  Indexlng-only  treatment  with  the  aid  of  a  student  assistant. 

The  strength  of  the  library's  map  collection  from  the  view  of  the 
history  student  Is  In  Its  holdings  of  Northwest  Pacific  coast  maps.  With 
an  eophasls  on  the  I80O-I839  pre-statehood  period  of  exploration  and  fur 
resources  exploitation,  the  collection  documents  all  periods  of  western 
American  history.  Presently,  as  a  reference  collection  with  funds  too 
short  to  permit  purchase  of  files  to  hold  all  maps  owned  by  the  library, 
maps  of  use  to  students  of  northwest  history  must  now  go  to  storage  in  the 
Special  Collections  Division  of  the  library. 

Our  coverage  of  the  United  States  for  geology  Is  excellent;  for 
land  use  and  for  other  Information  needed  by  geographers  our  maps  of  the 
United  States  would  rate  as  very  good.  Funds  have  been  Insufficient  to 
purchase  from  foreign  nations  maps  leading  to  knowledge  of  their  geography 
and  land  use.  Series  from  our  government  agencies  must  suffice  to  siq>port 
the  research  of  the  geographer  and  geologist.  In  brief,  the  collection's 
strengths  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  esrth  scientist  are  in  the  quantity 
of  maps  from  the  Army  Map  Service,  United  States  Geological  Survey  series. 
In  aerial  photographic  coverage  of  Oregon,  and  In  national  atlases. 
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As  a  collection  administered  by  the  library^  all  addixions  of  maps, 
atlases  and  aerial  photographs  must  either  be  purchased  from  the  modest 
depaurtment  book  allotments  of  geography  and  geology,  or  the  map  librarian 
must  compete  for  use  of  general  library  funds.  In  the  local  sit\iation, 
purchase  of  atlases  is  more  easily  Justified  than  purchase  of  aeriaG. 
photographs  emd  sheet  maps,  Tp^ich  are  perhaps  more  valuable  to  profes¬ 
sional  geographers,  field  scientists  auid  aorchitects  as  tools  of  research 
cmd  Instruction. 

Bie  reference  function  for  undergraduates,  be  they  anthropology, 
history  or  science  students,  is  o\ir  chief  business.  Recently  a  student 
from  introductory  geography  inquired  for  "a  nationaLI  quadrangle  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  Tennessee”.  He  vas  very  happy  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  use  the  Nashville,  Tennessee  quad¬ 
rangle  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  topographic  maps.  Ifce  sreference 
needs  of  the  undergraduate  and  western  mining  prospector  ac^e  easily 
satisfied  within  the  limits  of  the  University  of  Oregon  map  collection. 

With  the  airrival  of  geography  staff  accustomed  to  teach  with  maps  as 
the  equal,  of  textbooks  for  instructional  vaLLue,  the  problems  of  the  map 
curator  have  become  pleasantly  diverse.  He  must  now  acquaint  himself  with 
laboratory  and  class  uses  of  maps  in  order  to  anticipate  demands  on  his 
meagre  research  collection;  he  must  know  maps  in  terms  of  their  utility 
to  the  graduate  geographer. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  development  of  a  central  library  map  collection 
its  curator  has  attenqpted  to  point  out  aireas  from  which  problems  may  arise. 
He  is  not  so  ready,  nor  so  able  to  present  their  solutions.  Bach  problem, 
however,  illustrates  the  need  for  more  intimate  association  between 
geographer-eaorth  scientist  and  curators  of  their  special  materials.  Thus, 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  many  that  there  exist  forvms  for  the  airing  of 
problems  mutual  to  the  curator  and  patron.  May  their  influence  increase. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES 


ARCH  C.  GERLACH,  Chief  of  the  Map  UvlBlon^  Library  of  Congress,  visited 
the  University  of  Georgia  on  Noveaiber  21  and  22  during  meetings  of 
the  Southeastern  Division  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers 
at  Athens.  The  Department  of  Geography  and  Geology  vas  host  for  the 
meetings,  ^Ich  vere  attended  by  more  than  1^0  geographers,  and  held 
open  hoiise  in  its  new  building,  which  featxires  a  72  inch  globe  iri 
the  entrance  foyer,  double  offices  for  its  staff  to  carry  on  both 
research  and  consultation,  and  extremely  well-equipped  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  lecture  halls.  A  branch  library  in  the  new  building 
houses  some  2^0,  CXX)  maps  and  an  excellent  collection  of  reference 
books,  periodicals,  and  special  publications  in  the  fields  of 
geography,  geology  and  cartography. 

ELIZABETH  R.  USHER'S  paper,  "Rare  Books  and  The  Art  Museum  Library”, 
is  appearing  in  the  January  I96I  issue  of  Special  Libraries. 

JOSEPH  W.  ROGERS  is  the  author  of  ”Librarles  and  Copyright  Law  Revision  — 
Progress  and  Prospects”,  in  the  January  I961  issue  of  the  ALA  Bulle¬ 
tin.  He  has  also  written  a  newly  published  book,  U.S.  National 
Bibliography  and  the  Copyri^t  Law-  An  Historical  StudyT  New  York, 

R.R.  Bwkw  Company,  I90O.  It  sells~?or  f^.OO. 

Mr.  Rogers  gives  a  general  backgroxind  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
”Catalog  of  Copyrlj^t  Entries”,  including  Elliot's  ”List  of  Patents” 
granted  by  the  United  States  and  Jewett's  "Copyright  Publications” 
pointing  up  the  historical  shifting  of  the  responsibility  for  copy¬ 
right  matters  from  the  State  Department  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  deposit  of  books  and  printed  materials  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  Library  of  Congreas.  He  also  discusses  the 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  of  ”The  Catalog  of  Copyright  Entries” 
from  1891  through  World  War  II. 

The  study,  as  part  of  a  special  research  project,  is  in  essence  an 
historical  review  of  the  "Catalog  of  Copyright  Entries”  and  the  place 
it  holds  in  the  development  of  bibliographical  services  in  the  nation. 

The  9^  are  well  documented  and  the  index  is  more  than  adequate. 

RINEHART  S.  POTTS  has  written,  "Planning  the  New  Library:  Aero  Service 

Corporation  Library”,  which  appears  in  Special  Libraries  for  January  I961. 
He  also  has  been  appointed  co-editor  of  toe  Bulletin  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Council  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity,  and  to  the  newly 
formed  Board  of  Library  Trustees  of  Levlttown,  idio  have  elected  him 
their  secretary. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Bradford,  Ernie.  A  Wind  from  the  North;  the  life  of  Henry  the  Navigator. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.  (ci960)  27Tp«  $^.00. 


Writer,  broadcaster,  sailor,  Englishman  Bradford  has  written  ad¬ 
miringly  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  of  Portugal.  Ihe  500th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  gentle  Henry  >dio  aptly  has  been  called  ** Innovator  of  the  age 
of  discovery"  was  celebrated  In  i960.  Els  dreams,  his  perseverance,  his 
anguishes  resulted  In  a  lion's  share  of  fifteenth  century  discovery  and 
caused  others  to  venture  onto  the  sea  looking  for  new  lands  to  claim.  His 
death  on  November  I3,  l46o  (bom  March  4,  139^)  was  appropriately  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  recent  International  Congress  of  the  History  of  the  Dis¬ 
coveries  held  In  Lisbon  In  September  i960.  His  lifetime  Is  summarized  by 
the  following— Henry,  Prince  of  Portugal,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  ■ 
Christ,  Governor  of  Ceuta  and  the  Algarves,  Duke  of  Vlseu,  and  Lord  of 
Coullham,  Khl^t  of  the  Gaxter-the  Navigator. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  this  reviewer  to  learn  that  Henry  himself 
took  to  the  sea  but  on  rare  occasions — two  voyages  to  Ceuta  and  later 
expeditions  to  the  northwest  African  coast.  Instead,  he  spent  much  of  his 
busy  life  at  the  Vila  do  Infante  hl^  on  a  spray-swept  rocky  bluff  at 
Sagres  In  the  south  of  Portugal.  From  there  he  provided  steady  balance  to 
others  In  the  reigning  family  and  all  the  while  sponsoring  and  encouraging 
explorations  Into  the  unknown.  Blown  by  "a  wind  from  the  north"  many  a 
caravel  left  tiny  Po3rt\agal  to  push  south  along  the  west  coast  of  an  un¬ 
explored  continent.  At  his  death  In  l460  the  main  fruits  of  the  age  of 
discovery  were  yet  to  come  but  It  was  Infante  Dom  Henriq^ue  alone  who  had 
Initiated  and  set  In  motion  a  remarkable  chain  of  discoveries. 

This  Is  but  one  of  several  biographies  of  Prince  Henry  which  has 
appeared  In  the  paist  few  years.  Ihe  story  begins  slowly  but  soon  success¬ 
fully  portrays  Henry  as  a  religious  yet  imaginative  leader  of  man.  Peihaps 
one  would  wish  for  more  details  of  e:q>loratlon  and  less  of  fifteenth 
century  royalty  although  "A  Wind  from  the  North"  provides  a  reasonably 
even  balance  of  both.  As  it  is  faahlonable  to  be  reading  of  Prince  Henxy 
these  days,  the  Bradford  biography  Is  suggested  as  a  good  beginning. 


Bin  M.  Woods 


Butland^  Gilbert  J.,  Latin  America  (from  Geographies;  an  Intermediate  Series, 
edited  by  R.  W.  SteelJI  iLondon,  Longmans^  Green  and  Co.^  Inc.,  19^0. 

XIV  and  373  PP*/  maps^  32  plates, 


No  publication  may  be  Judged  fairly  outside  the  franevork  of  its 
Intended  puzTose,  and  the  purpose  of  this  vork  is  limited.  Like  other 
volumes  in  the  British  ” Intermediate  Series",  it  is  aimed  at  filling  a 
textbook  need  at  the  level  of  secondary,  and  possibly,  first  year  college 
students. 

Vis-a-vis  this  modest  aim,  ^tleod's  effort  accoeplishes  ,its 
mission  adequately.  The  book  is  an  ttp-te-date  and  concise  presentation  of 
the  complex  regional  panorama  of  Latin  Africa.  It  is  vritten  in  a  simple 
and  straij^tfonrard  style,  and  its  illustrations  are  chosen  vith  discern¬ 
ment. 


Following  the  Introduction  i^idi  deals  with  ^e  historical,  physical, 
and  economic  endowments  of  Latin  America  as  a  idiole, '  the  book  is  divided 
into  five  parts  -  Middle  America,  the  North  Andean  Republics  and  the 
Guianas,  the  Pacific  Republics,  the  Plata  Republics,  and  Portuguese  Ammrica. 
Treatment  within  each  of  these  major  divisions  focuses  on  the  political 
unit  or  country.  Each  unit  is  broken  down  into  its  principal  "regions", 
and  each  region  is  given  a  s^arate  description.  The  volume  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  list  of  principal  references  and  a  glossary  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  terms. 

Ihe  book  is  not  without  flaws.  In  a  list  of  6l  maps,  for  Instance, 
there  is  only  one  smsill-scale  map  dealing  with  population  distribution. 
Rutland's  insistence  on  neatly  delimited  regions  is  open  to  question,  and 
his  regional  descriptions  are  often  unimaginative  and  encyclopedic.  Vhile 
the  author  is  on  familiar  texms  with  the  basic  literature  on  Latin  America, 
his  presentation  shows  little  evidence  of  first-hand  obsea^tion  despite 
13  yeeurs  of  experience  teaching  geography  in  both  ^rth  axid  South  America. 
These  shortcomings  are  not  too  glaring,  however,  in  the  ll|^t  of  the 
difficult  task  of  distilling  Latin  Amerlch's  complicated  regional  patterns 
for  the  hifipi  school  student. 

In  contrast  to  their  concern  with  other  pairts  of  the  world, 

British  (and  Commonwealth)  geographers  have  been  guil-ty  of  a  shocking  lack 
of  interest  in  Latin  America.  Butland's  contribution  is  welcome  not  only 
for  its  own  sake  but  as  a  hopeful  harbinger  of  future  British  activity  in 
this  area. 


John  P.  Augelll 
Dept,  of  Geography 
University  of  MBU^land 
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Kish,  George,  Economic  Atlas  of  the  Soviet  Union «  Ihe  ItaiTersity  of  Michigan 
Press,  Ann  Arbor,  1960.  96  pages »  |l0«  00. 


For  those  >rtio  feel  on  friendly  terms  ¥ith  any  of  the  many  general 
atlases,  this  volume  vill  seem  to  be  a  highly  specialised  production  and 
they  will  be  ri^to  Olie  atlas  is  made  up  of  some  64  maps  of  black  and 
brown  on  white,  and  multi-colored  plates  inside  the  front  and  back  covers. 

Ohere  are  fo\ir  general  maps  of  the  entire  U.S.S.R.  showing  vegeta¬ 
tive  zones,  administrative  divisions  (politiceJ. ),  air  routes  and  population; 
but  none  on  soil  or  climate.  Ihen  the  country  is  broken  down  into  fifteen 
economic  regions  (as  of  1959)  with  four  maps  for  each  region:  agriculture 
and  land  use,  mining  and  minerals,  industry,  and  transportation  and  cities. 
lEhis  set  of  four  is  repeated  for  each  of  the  fifteen  regions  wi-Oa  the  scale 
determined  in  large  measure  by  the  size  of  the  page.  For  each  region 
there  is  a  page  stimmary  statement,  ^ich  for  the  interested  user  will  prove 
more  intriguing  than  helpful.  At  the  end  is  a  very  iiq>res3ive  bibliograi>hy 
of  recent  Russian  sources  and  an  index  of  several  hxmdred  place  names. 

For  those  with  limited  resources  and  linguistic  problems,  this 
atlas  adds  measurably  to  the  fund  of  current  information.  Biis  is  fair 
more  true  of  the  regional  maps  than  of  the  general  ones.  However,  because 
of  the  variations  in  the  economic  developments  of  the  several  regions,  the 
maps  are  not  of  uniform  vslue.  Siberian  land  transportation  being  ^at  it 
is,  there  are  several  plates  of  "the  wide,  open  spaces”;  but  in  other 
respects,  notably  industry,  there  is  a  wealth  of  valuable  material  portrayed 
with  very  considerable  ingenuity. 

Having  established  the  four  areas  of  concern  for  ea::h  economic 
region,  the  problem  of  a  uniform  series  of  symbols  to  convey  the  many  facts 
of  Soviet  conplexity  was  solved  cartographically,  but  left  numerous 
economic  queries.  Ihe  use  of  brown  symbols  instead  of  black  in  the  agri¬ 
culture  -land  use  series  is  never  eaiplained;  yet  the  use  of  ore  cars  for  the 
various  minerals  is  very  effective.  Ihe  industrial  symbols  are  of  major 
significance  and  value,  but  they  are  of  uniform  size  and  give  no  concept  of 
relative  importance  either  within  an  industriaQ.  center  or  from  one  region 
to  another.  This  lack  of  quantitative  or  qualitative  meas'^rres  constitutes 
a  very  real  problem  in  an  economic  atlas.  The  maps  of  transportation 
(mostly  railroads)  and  population  are  of  varying  ’mlu®.  The  railroads  are 
more  accurately  shown  on  the  regional  maps  ti^n  the  inside  cover  places. 

Ihe  fact  that  cities  under  50,000  are  not  shown  leaves  numerous  ondeslgnated 
junctions  and  unnamed  terminals  (see  ID). 

It  is  inevitable  that  minor  errors  and  omissions  sho'ild  creep  into 
a  volume  such  as  this,  yet  they  should  not.  For  example,  the  second  general 
map  (major  administrative  divisions)  shows  the  peripheral  water  bodies,  but 
it  leaves  off  the  East  Siberian  Sea  and  mislocates  the  laptev  Sea;  the 
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fourth  general  map  shows  railroads,  but  leaves  off  the  symbol;  map  2k  shows 
a  canal  but  omits  both  symbol  and  reference  In  the  legend.  Ihe  simmiea^ 
statement  on  the  Vesteim  Region  (4)  makes  no  mention  of  the  Kaliningrad 
Oblast,  although  the  maps  cover  It;  In  the  summary  of  the  Volga  Region  (5) 
no  mention  Is  made  of  Saratov,  yet  all  four  maps  attest  to  Its  Importance. 
There  are  other  minor  points  such  as  the  omission  of  page  numbers  from 
1  to  66  \dilch  creates  something  of  a  reference  problem;  but  let  these 
examples  suffice. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  cost  of  this  atlas  should  be  so  high  as 
to  make  It  either  a  library  volume  or  for  selected  students.  It  costs  too 
much  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  student  text,  but  cannot  be  used  In 
place  of  a  text.  As  a  teacher.  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  ten  or  a 
dozen  copies  for  student  use,  but  few  departmental  budgets  would  permit. 

Dr.  Kish  should  be  commended  for  a  very  helpful  and  useful  volume. 
It  will  not  only  prove  very  valuable  to  students;  It  will  force  them  to 
search  out  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  fleets  to  support  the  economic 
picture  given  of  Soviet  Russia  today. 


R.  L.  Tuthlll 
Duke  University 
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Kish,  George,  Economic  Atl^s  of  the  Soviet  Union »  Bie  UnlTcrslty  of  Michigan 
Press,  Ann  Arbor,  i960,  9^  po,  65  maps,  bibliography,  indext,  $10»00o 


^is  atlas  collects  and  sorts  considerable  e^nomic  data  con- 
cemlng  the  UoSoS.Ro  For  persons  irith  no  knovledge  of  the  Russian 
language  or  the  Russian  alphabet  and  no  access  to  a  translation  of  the 
Geograficheskiy  Atlas  or  similar  Soviet  volianes  Kish '  s  publication  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  literature.  Others  will  find  the  Geograficheskiy 
Atlas  far  more  useful. 

Die  Economic  Atlas  of  the  Soviet  Union  first  presents  national 
maps  of  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  scale  of  520  miles  to  the  inch.  These  very 
general  maps  show;  1. )  Vegetation,  2. )  Major  Admlnistrati'^e  Divisions, 

3. )  Air  Transportation  and  4, )  Density  of  Population  (in  only  four  cate¬ 
gories). 


The  main  body  of  the  atlas  is  divided  into  15  units,  the  basis  for 
the  division  being  the  15  principal  economic  regions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Four 
maps  are  presented  for  each  region.  These  maps  show;  a. )  agriculture  and 
land  use,  b.)  mining  and  minerals,  c. )  Industry,  and  d. )  transportation  and 
cities.  Each  group  of  4  maps  Is  preceded  by  a  one  page,  750  word,  summary 
of  the  area.  These  succulent  descriptions  mention  isiportant  physical 
featxnres,  history  of  settlement.  Important  resources  and  the  current 
significance  of  the  region  in  terns  of  overall  Soviet  development.  A 
single  map  of  each  region  occupies  a  full  page.  Because  the  sixe  of  the 
regions  varies  considerably  the  scales  of  the  maps  rang®  from  70  to  38O 
miles  to  the  inch. 

The  Series  of  maps  covering  the  East  Siberian  Region,  are  typical 
of  the  cor^erage.  The,  first  map  divides  land  use  into  six  categories  ranging 
from  "Taygai  reindeer  herding,  hunting,  and  trapping"  to  "Suburban  tsuck 
gardening"  a  category  %dilch  in  the  Irkutsh  area  covers  an  erea  some  70  miles 
by  150  miles.  The  mining  and  minerals  map  shows  17  minerals  on  the  key  and 
70  symbols  on  the  map.  The  headlTig  "Mining  and  Minerals"  suggests  that 
some  symbols  represent  production  areas  while  others  are  reserves.  However, 
a  note  in  the  introduction  tells  the  reader  that  the  symbols  shew  "major 
deposits  now  exploited."  The  sise  of  the  coal  symbol  at  Cfeeremkhovo  is 
identical  with  that  at  Bukachachai  no  attea^>t  has  been  made  to  indicate 
relative  inportance  of  production  or  size  of  reserves  at  various  centers. 

The  "Industry"  map  suffers  a  similar  handicap,  although  on  tb.is  and  other 
"industry"  maps  some  syxnbols  are  shaded,  again  according  to  the  intro¬ 
duction,  to  show  greater  "relative  iaportance."  It  perhaps  shoiild  be 
pointed  out  that  despite  the  shading  of  some  symbols  the  hydro-electric 
symbols  for  Kuibyshev  and  Stalingrad  are  identical  with  those  at  Gyuarush, 
Armenia,  having  roughly  one-fortieth  the  capacity  of  either  Volga  station. 
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A  'Valuable  bibliography  of  73  Items  lists,  as  sources,  such  recent 
publications  as  Geograflcheskly  Atlas  for  teachers  of  Inteznedlate  School, 
second  edition,  Moscow,  1959  •  !Ihls  source  shows  k  coispleted  hydro 
stations  between  lake  Sevan  and  Yerevan  lAille  Kish  shows  only  3* 
same  Russian  soiirce  shows  a  rail  line  leading  south  to  Tabriz  from  the 
Naldxlchevan  ASSR  vhile  Kish  omits  the  line. 

Unfortunately  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  processing  categories 
which  find  separate  symbols  In  the  Geograflcheskly  Atlas  are  combined  as 
”ll£^t  Industry"  In  the  Kish  Atlas.  !Ihus,  It  becomes  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  concentrations  of  flour  milling,  sugar  refining  or  meat 
packing.  No  mention  at  all  Is  made  of  the  Inportant  fishing  areas  or  the 
numerous  processing  plants  Indicated  In  the  Russian  source. 

nhe  Kuril  Islands  are  located  on  the  general  maps  but  fall  to 
find  a  place  In  any  of  the  economic  regions,  fihe  ;^ptev  Sea  Is  located 
first  to  the  east  of  the  Taymyr  Peninsula  then  to  the  west.  Ihe  Naldilchevan 
ASSR,  lying  within  the  Armenian  SSR,  Is  named  but  there  Is  no  Indication 
that  It  Is  actually  part  of  the  Azerbaydzhan  SSR.  On  the  end-paper  maps 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Is  shown  as  connecting  Ust-Kut 
with  Komsomolsk,  yet  the  regional  maps  show  the  same  line  as  not  yet  In 
existence. 

Ten  dollars  Is  a  hl^  price  but  the  volume  ^  well  printed  and 
nicely  bound.  It  comes  enclosed  In  an  attractive  4  color  Jacket. 


Robert  E.  Huke 
Dartmouth  College 
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stamp,  Lo  IXidley,  A  Regional  Geogg&phy  Paxt  V  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean, 
Ninth  Edition,  Longmans,  Green  ax.d  COn,  Ltd.,  Ijandon^  FnglAnd,  1Q6Q> 


Professor  Stamp  has  Just  had  published  the  ninth  edition  of 
A  Regional  Geogrs^y;  Eurc^e  and  the  Mediterranean,  ^ich  is  Part  V  in 
the  total  series  of  regional  studies®  It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that 
its  value  as  a  textbook  has  been  provedo  Nevertheless,  a  re-examinatlon 
of  the  pxirpose,  method  and  accoii^>lishfflent  of  the  author,  as  represented  by 
this  book,  seems  appropriate  since  he  has  issued  this  invitation  in  his 
preface,  and  since  geographers,  in  general,  are  constantly  striving  to 
achieve  excellence  in  all  phases  of  their  vorko 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  viewed  by  this  writer,  is  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  students,  ranging  from  seniors  in  the  secondary  schools 
through  sophomores  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  a  textbook  which 
viU  command  the  material  suggested  in  the  title  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  stimulate  the  student  in  geography  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  him 
for  suitable  examinations »  ImproTements  over  the  previous  editions  are 
primarily  those  of  bringing  the  various  statistics  up-to-date  (as  far  as 
this  is  ever  possible),  presenting  some  new  trade  diagrams,  and  noting  a 
few  of  the  political  changes  in  Europe.  A  selected  supplemental  reading 
list  is  provided  for  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  work.  Neither 

the  inprovements  nor  the  reading  list  in  themselves  seem  adequate.  But 
this  is  also  true  for  the  textbook  in  general.  Perhaps  the  fault  lies  in 
the  substance  and  the  plan  of  the  book  rather  than  in  its  purpose. 

Ihe  author  hcus  treated  Europe,  in  general,  and  the  British  Isles, 
in  particular,  in  an  orderly  manner  incorporating  many  of  the  standard 
topical  items  that  are  found  in  most  regional  studies.  Ihe  other  sections 
of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  the  title  includes,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  treated  inadequately,  even  in  this  respect,  ^e  interpretation 
of  the  variable  characteristics  of  the  earth's  surface  appearing  in  the 
various  regions  under  study  is  absent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
attempts  in  the  portion  of  the  Britisia  Isles.  Ihroui^out  that  section, 
which  if  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  book,  a  description  of  the  physical 
landscape  receives  the  author's  greatest  attention.  Stamp  was  not  consistent 
in  the  application  of  his  me-l^od  to  the  ranaining  studies  presented.  Ihe 
most  ineffective  portions  of  the  book  are,  for  exanplc,  the  regional 
studies  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  which  together  are.  In  iSieir  entirety, 
presented  on  a  page  amd  one-half.  It  seems  extremely  doubtful  that  students, 
in  general,  would  be  stimulated  by,  or  adequately  Informed  on,  the  regional 
geography  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  after  reading  this  book  by  Stanp 
which,  perhaps,  should  have  been  given  the  title,  A  Physical  Description 
of  ■ttie  Regions  of  the  British.  Isles. 

The  author  has  not  acconpllshed  his  task  primarily,  this  writer 
believes,  because  he  did  not  take  into  consideration  full  scope  of 
geography.  A  description  of  "ihe  physical  landscape,  even  yiien  it  is 
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accompanied  by  some  description  of  the  cultural  landscape  does  not  fully 
encompass  geography  and  perhaps  could  be  even  better  recorded,  in  a  more 
readable  manner,  by  someone  other  than  the  geographer.  Vftien  the  total 
landscape  is  viewed  as  a  unit  and  its  variable  characteristics  inter¬ 
preted  and  compared  with  those  in  similar  units  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
then  all  that  appertains  to  geography  will  have  been  Included  and  only 
the  geographer  is  capable  of  making  an  adequate  study.  Since  Staap 
has  not  seen  fit  to  undertake  this  task,  it  seems  appropriate  to  con¬ 
clude  that  this  text  will  not  contribute  to  the  development  and  under¬ 
standing  of  geography. 


James  M.  Hunter 
Division  of  Geography 
Georgetown  University 


NEWS  FROM  COLLECTIONS 


UNIVSlSITf  OF  KANSAS 

Ihomas  R.  Smith  of  the  Department  of  Geography  has  written  "History 
of  Cartography  -  Qie  Growth  of  a  Collection,"  for  Number  2k  (November  i960) 
of  Books  and  Libraries  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

David  V.  Ov^erton  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Library's  Map  Department 
has  Just  cocpleted  a  translation  of  the  legends  of  all  plates  in  Volujne  II 
of  Pie  Great  Soviet  World  Atlas  (1939)*  translation  may  be  borrowed 

on  inter-library  loan. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Compiled  by  Robert  C.  Vnilte 

Ahmad,  Jaleel.  Natural  resourcee  In  low_lncome  countries;  an  analytical 
survey  of  socio-economic  research.  ^Plttsburg^  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press,  1960.  Il8p.  $2.50.  Inventories  current  research  of  natural 
resources:  general,  land,  vater,  energy,  and  minerals. 

Americano,  Renato  Pacheco  ed.  Blbllografla  geogr^lco  estatlstlca 

Brasllelra.  Vol.  I  1936-1950.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Servljo  Graflco  1956. 
362p.  Conselho  Naclonal  de  Estatlstlca  -  IBGE 

Broek,  Ruth.  Indochina.  ^Prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Geographical  Soclet^/^  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Doubleday  ^196^  64p.  lUus. 
(Around  the  world  program)  $1.15. 

Dincan,  Otis  D.,  and  others.  Metropolis  and  region.  Baltimore,  Published 
for  Resoxirces  for  the  Futxire  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  ^196^  567p» 
maps,  $8.50.  Looks  at  the  geographical  auxd  economic  setting  of  the 
mid-century  American  metropolis. 

Guerra,  Antonio  Telxelra  and  Arvalho,  Elolsa  de.  Geografla  do  Brasil  - 
Rotelro  de  xima  vlagem.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Conselho  Naclonal  de  Geografla  - 
IBGE,  i960.  255P»  A  regional  geography  of  Brazil  sv^plemented  by 

12  folded  maps. 

Hlgbee,  Edward  C.  Die  squeeze,  cities  without  space.  New  York,  Morrow, 
i960.  3^^*  $5  •95*  problems  of  the  megal.opolls  and  recommendations 

for  their  solution. 

Kimble,  George  H.  T.  Tropical  Africa.  New  York,  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
i960.  2v.  $20.00.  An  economic,  sociological,  and  polltlceil  study. 

Kingsbury,  Patricia  and  Kingsbury,  Robert  C.  Afghanistan  and  the  Himalayan 
states.  ^Prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday  ^96^  64p.  lllus.  (Around 
the  world  program)  $1.15. 

Kish,  George.  Poland.  /Prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Geographical  SocletjT^  Garden  City,  Doubleday  64p.  lllus. 

(Around  the  world  program)  $1.15* 

Lantls,  ^avld  L.  Los  Angeles,  /^epared  with  co^eratlon  of  the  American 
Geographical  Soclet^/^  Geurden  City,  Doubleday  /196^  6%).  lllus.  (Know 
your  America  program)  $1.15 • 

lynch,  Kevin,  de  Image  of  the  city.  Cambridge  [pBAsJ  Technology  Press, 
i960.  194p.  lllus.  $5*50.  de  author  looks  at  the  Images  of  Los 

Angeles,  Boston,  and  Jersey  City. 
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NAlkuA,  AUda.  OlM-natcr  boundary,  opio  hl^bvay  of  tba  Qraat  Lakas  and  tha 
St.  Lnrranca.  lav  York,  Haatlnga  Houaa  30^*  iUua.  |6.30. 

largalj  hiatory  of  tha  Qraat  Lakaa-8t.  Dnrranea  vatarvay. 

Polunin,  lieholaa,  Y.  Zntroduotlon  to  plant  gaography  and  aona  ralatad 
acianeaa.  lav  York,  IteOrav-Hill,  19^*  64C|>.  iUua.  $10.00.  A  book 
about  vorld  plant  oorar;  aanlfaatationa  of  plant  gaogivqphy  ara  daaerlbad 
and  intaxpratad. 

Prunty,  Nnrla  C«  Oulf  South  Cantral  Stataa.  /Zlabaaa,  Nlaalaalppl,  Inuialana. 
Praparad  vlth  tha  oooparation  of  tha  Aaartoan  Oacgraphleal  SoelatiT^  Qardaa 
City,  1.  Y.,  Pouibladay  /l96^  6tp.  Ulna*,  aapa.  (Bmv  your  Aasrlea 
prograa) 

laaouroaa  for  tha  Ftttura.  land  for  tha  futura,  by  Marlon  Clavaon  /and  othara/T 
Baltiaora,  PuhUahad  for  laaoureaa  for  tha  Futura  by  Johna  lopusa  Praaa 
97Cp.  Mpa*  $8.30.  Saala  vlth  tha  prbblaa  of  a  fiaad  araa  for 
an  ineraaai^  population. 

laaoureaa  for  tha  Futura.  Baglooa,  raaoureaa,  and  aaoooale  growth,  by  Harray 
8.  Parloff  IJkA  otharaJT  Baltlaora,  FuhllahaA  for  laaouroaa  for  tha  Futun 
by  tha  /ohna  lopkina  nraaa  /l96€jr  7l6p.  Mpa.  $12.00.  Ixplaiaa  eauaaa 
and  pattana  of  aeononio  grovth. 

logara,  Oaorga  !•  Alaaka  in  tranaltion:  tha  aouthaaat  region.  Baltlaora, 
Publiahad  for  laaoureaa  for  tha  Future  by  tha  Johna  Hopkina  Praaa  /T9b^ 
38Vp.  lllua.  $7.00.  Barieva  natural  and  huaan  raaoureaa. 

Slobarg,  01  Aeon,  lha  prainduatrial  city,  paat  and  praaant.  Olaneoa,  111., 

Free  Praaa  333P*  $6.7$*  Daala  vlth  origin,  grovth,  and  apraad. 

U.8.  Any  Sarrioa.  Ha  Any  Niv  Sarrica,  ita  aiaaion,  hiatoxy  and  organi* 
xation.  Vaahington,  Corpa  of  Boginaara,  U.8.  Axiqr,  Aray  Sarrioa,  I960. 
Vlp.  illua.  An  intanating  account  of  tha  vorld*  a  largaat  topognp^c 
■ap  prodaoing  aganey. 

Yarnar,  Coolie.  A  earto-bibliographical  at|idy  of  Ha  Engliah  Pilot.  Ha 

fourth  book.  With  apaclal  rafaranoa  to  tha  eharta  of  Yirginia.  Chanlottaa- 
riUa,  Ya.,  Oniraraity  of  Yirginia  Praaa  U9^  Xdantifiaa  aditiona  and 
daaeribaa  diarta. 

Yarnon,  Bayaond.  NrtxopoUa  1969;  an  intaxpratatlon  of  tha  findinga  of  tha 
lav  York  natropolitan  region  atudy.  Cahbrldga,  Naaa.,  Barrard  Uhiraraity 
Praaa,  i960.  292p.  napa.  (lav  Yoxh  natropolitan  region  atudy)  $9.00. 
Synthaaiaaa  and  intaxprata  tha  other  eight  booka  of  tha  aariaa. 

Yilnay,  Zar.  Ha  guide  to  Zaraal.  HI.  and  rar.  ad.  Claraland,  Vorld  Pub. 

Co.  JsesT  979«  illua.  $6.00.  A  handy  rtfannoa  book  aa  vail  aa  a  guide. 

Villiaaa,  Wllllan  V.  Coaatal  ohangaa.  London,  Boutladga  k  Paul  220p. 

Illua.  $3*90.  A  brief  Introduotion  to  tha  aubjaot. 
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NEW  MAPS  AND  ATLASES 


Coarplled  by  CSiarles  ¥<.  Biiffum  and  others 


AUSTRALIA.  Tectonic  map  of  Australia.  Scale  1;2,53^^^00»  Compiled  by 
the  Tectonic  Map  Committee,  Geological  Society  of  Australia,  in  association 
vlth  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Mineral  Resources,  Geology  and  Geophysics 
^and  other^.  Drawn  and  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mineral  Resources, 

Geology  and  Geophysics,  Depetrtment  of  National  Development.  Csortography  by 
W.  J.  Buckrldge.  1st  ed.  Canberra,  i960,  col.  map  198x188  cm.  on  4  sheets 
83x100  cm.  Inset:  ^Sources  of  information^^  Bie  publication  of  ’’Explana¬ 
tory  Notes”  is  prcxuised  for  eeorly  I961. 

AUSIRALIA.  The  Atlas  of  Australian  Resources;  ^5  additional  sheets  with 
accompanying  text^ : 

Canberra:  Department  of  National  Development 
Plates  and  Texts  for:  Geology 

Manufacturing  Industries 
Croplands 
Mineral  Industry 
Immigration 

BULGARIA.  Administrative  map  of  Bulgaria.  _1: 300,000.  Chief  Administration 
of  Geodesy  and  Cartography,  Sofia,  i960.  ^In  4  sheets,  colored.  In  Bulgaria^ . 

CANADA.  An  Historical  atlas  of  Canada.  Editor,  D.G.G.  Kezr,  Professor  of 
History  at  the  Iftiiversity  of  Western  Ontario.  Cartography  preparation  by 
Major  C.C.J.  Bond,  D.L.S.  Publisher,  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  (Canada)  Limited, 

91  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto,  ix  &  120  pp.  12x9  la»  $5 *00 
(hard-cover).  $2.95  (soft  cover).  An  excellent  atlas,  and  a  much  needed 
one,  as  the  only  existing  historical  atlas,  that  by  the  late  Lawrence  J. 

Burpee,  was  published  in  1927#  long  out  of  print. 

EASTERN  HEMISPHERE.  Die  Arab  world,  ^ca.  1:11,200,00^.  Cartography: 
Deutscher  Verlag  Afro-Aslatlscher  Kartographie .  Lausanne,  International 
Association  of  Friends  of  the  Arab  World  ^T960?/’  col.  map  56x76  cm.  Relief 
shown  by  shading;  climate  by  colors. 

GHANA.  Ghana  population  atlas.  Die  distribution  and  density  of  population 
in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Togoland  under  United  Kipgdom  Trusteeship.  T.E.  Hilton. 
Published  on  behalf  of  the  University  College  of  Ghana  by  Dioms.s  Nelson  and 
Sons,  Ltd.  i960.  16  1/4  X  12  l/4  in.  40p.  ^maps,  diagrams,  tables,  index 

and  text  showing  population,  forest  areas,  cocoa  production,  general  layout 
of  the  Volta  River  project,  etc^7 

HAWAII.  State  of  Hawaii.  Scale  /I; 750, 32^  12  mile3_to  1  inch.  Lambert 
conformal  conic  prejection.  Denver,  Jeppesen  &  Co.  ^19597^  col.  map 
553^83  cm.  (A  Jeppesen  natural-color  relief  map,  stock  no.  7266).  Relief 
shown  by  shading;  vegetation  b;^  colors.  Insets:  Oahu  /T:253#^^  4  miles 
to  1  inch. --Hawaiian  Islands  7.1^10,010,88^  I58  miles  to  1  inch. 
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INDIANA.  Map  of  Indiana  shoving  crude  oll^  natural  gas,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  pipelines.  Scale  1:^00, OCX).  Sy  Frank  H.  Walker  and  R.  Dee  Rarlck. 
CoD^llatlon  cooplete  to  January  1,  i960.  ^Bloomington,  IndlanaT*  Geological 
Survey,  i960,  col.  map  93^73  cm*  Inset:  ^East  Chicago  area, 
ca.  1:63,3607’ 

LATIN  AMERICA.  Map  s676vr  Visual-Relief  latln  America.  Denoyer-G^pert 
Co.,  Chicago,  i960.  Scale  1:7>200, 000.  Edited  hy  Clarence  F.  Jones,  North¬ 
western  University,  ^a  two-sheet  map  In  color  showing  elevations  In  tints; 
population;  sea  routes;  railroads;  boundaries;  ceuials;  etc./ 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN.  Madison  and  vicinity,  Wisconsin — Dane  Co.  1959* 

Scale  1:24,000.  Mapped  and  published  by  the  Geological  Survey.  Washington, 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  i960,  col.  map  101x90  cm.  "Contour  Interval 
10  feet" .  "Red  tint  Indicates  area  In  which  only  landmark  bulldln#  are 
shown. " 

MEDITERRANEAN.  ^Topographic  map^  2  sheets  each  of: 

Curte  du  Pr^ontlnent  sous-marln  entre  Marseille  et  Antibes. 

^1:200,00^  1958*  Carte  edltee  par  le  Masee  Oceanographlque 
de  Monaco.  G.  Enard,  Ing.  Cartographe. 

^^tltled  2  sheets  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Gibraltar  to 
lOP  longitude,  /l:  1,300, 00^  Mus^e  Ocdanographlque  de  Monaco. 

19527' 

NEAR  EAST,  ^felp  of  Near  and  Middle  East  Oil.  6th  edition.  ^:4, ^00^00^ 

B.  Orchard  Lisle,  Fort  Worth  (356  Majestic  Bldg. ),  Texas,  i960,  ^wlth 
13  Inset  plans  of  special  areas/^ 

NEW  YORK.  Richards  atlas  of  New  York.  __Robert  J.  Rayback,  edltor-ln- 
chlef.  Fhoenlx,  N.Y.,  F.E.  Richards  /l9597^  6^.  lUus.,  maps.  $69.50. 
^History  Is  emphaslzegT^ . 

NEW  YORK.  Map  of  the  Greenwich  Village  section  of  New  York  City. 

Scale  1:3>100.  Drawn  and  published  by  Lawrence  Fahey.  1st  ed.  New  York, 
i960,  col.  map  46x63  cm.  "Public  buildings  are  shown  In  idilte,  all  others 
In  red."  Buildings  drawn  as  bird's-eye  view.  Xncludes  Index  and  text.  An 
excellent  piece  of  cartography  and  a  wonderful  conversation  piece.  $3*00. 

PACIFIC.  Topographic  charts,  ^series  of  maps  of  ocean  floor  covering  area 
from  35^  N.  to  24^  S.  and  600  miles  offshore.  Coisplled  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tuna  fleet  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries... &  University  of 
California  Institute  of  Meorlne  Resources.  Scale:  ^approx.  1:1,400,CX)^ 
i960,  (to  be  In  24  sheets). 

SASKATCHEi^/AN.  Physiographic  divisions  of  Saskatchewan  as  established  by 
Saskatchewan  Soil  Survey  In  co-operation  with  Geology  Division,  Saskatchewan 
Research  Council  and  Geology  Department,  Ikilverslty  of  Saskatchewan, 


D.Fo  Acton  ^and  other^  Scale  1:1, 520,640o  ^SaBkatoon?^^  I96O0  col.  map 
on  sheet  89x59  cm*  Accon?)euaied  by  sheet:  Physiographic  emd  geologic 
characteristics . 

SHREVEPORT.  Shreveport  euad  vicinity,  Louisieuia.  Scale  1:24,000.  Mapped, 
edited  and  published  by  the  Geological  Survey.  Washington,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  I96O0  col.  map  121x103  cm.  "Contour  interval  5  and  10  feet." 

"Red  tint  Indicates  areas  in  %dilch  only  landmark  buildings  are  shown." 

SPAIN  AND  PQRTOGAL.  Mapa  geologlco  de  Espana  y  Portugal.  1:1,000,000. 
Publicado  por  el  Institute  Geologlco  y  Mlnero  de  Espana.  Bajo  la 
dlrecclon  del  Excmo.  Sr.  D.  Juan  Gavala  y  Laborde,  Inspector  general  del 
cuerpo  de  Ingenleros  de  Minas.  Cuarta  edlclon.  Madrid,  195^*  4  sheets. 

Inset;  Canary  Islands. 

SPANISH  SAHARA.  Mapa  del  Sahara  Espanol.  (In  2  sheets)  1:1,000,000. 

1959/80.  (Topographic  map  In  2  sheets  with  3  classifications  for  roads). 

TENNESSEE.  Mineral  resources  and  mineral  Industries  of  Tennessee. 

Scale  1:500,000.  By  William  0.  Hardeman  and  Robert  A.  Miller  (assisted 
by  Stiiart  W.  ffeher  and  Robert  E.  Hershey)  /^ashvllle/’  State  of  Tennessee, 
D^artment  of  Conservation  and  Commerce,  Division  of  Geology,  1959* 
col.  map  42x160  cm.  Includes  text  and  col.  graph. 

UNITED  STATES.  National  Geographic  atlas  of  the  fifty  United  States. 

National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.C.  Cartographic  Division. 
/Washington,  196^  72p.  col.  maps.  $6.75*  Contains  over  30#000  Index  entries. 

UNITED  STAIES,  Buying  pover  map/F/.... Urban  and  suburban  area:  dis¬ 
tribution  and  relative  buying  power  of  housdiolds  based  on  local  average 
net  Income  per  household.  Scale  1:48,000.  Pelham,  N.Y.,  Sanborn  map  Co., 
CI960.  col.  maps  553c42  cm.  ($15.00  per  sheet)  Sheets  Issued  in  addition 
to  those  listed  In  Decaiiber  1^0  Issue: 


Albany,  Schenectady,  Troy,  N.Y. 

2  sheets 

Houston,  Texas 

4  sheets 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

2  sheets 

Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Virginia 
Philadelphia  metro  area 

6  sheets 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

4  sheets 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

San  Jose,  California 

2  sheets 

Washington,  D.  C. 

3  sheets 

UNn^  STATES.  Heame  Brothers  offlclail  earth  science  polyconic  projection 
map/s/  showing  the  Indians ..... Scales  vary.  Detroit,  col.  maps  127x173  cm* 
Each  state  map  Includes  col.  lllus.  and  note.?  on  Indian  culture. 
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On  Yersos:  Heame  map  of  original  American  Indian  tribal  ranges  at  the 
approximate  dates  of  contact  vith  European  culture  ^ca.  1:4,200,00^ 

Titles  vary  as  noted.  Maps  issued  recently: 

Arizona,  /ca^  1:530,000^ 

*Ce,lifor^a  /ca.  l:7,000^006l 
*Iawa  [cB.^  1:340,000/ 

Kansas 

Michigan  /ca.  1: 360,000/  /r95o/ 

Nebraska  ^a.  1:4^0, 00*^ 

Ohio  /ca.  1:310,000/ 

Qklahana  and  Indian  Territories  /ca.  1:450,00^ 

♦Oregon  /ca.  1:450,00^  _ 

♦Pennsylvania  /ca.  1:300,000/  /1959/ 

♦♦Virginia  /ca.  1:450,00^ 

♦Hearne  Brothers  official  student  participation. 

♦♦Heame  Brothers  official  ethnological-historical  map  of 
the  Indians  of  Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion. 

fJNITED  STATES,  SOUTBWEST.  Navajoiand,  U.S.A.  /ca.  1:633,000/  Cartographic 
map  by  Don  Bloodgood;  border  illxistrations  auad  cover  by  Forrest  Shaffer,. 
Prepared  for  and  published  by  the  Navajo  Tribal  Parks  Commission  by  authority 
of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council.  Window  Rock,  Arizona,  CI960.  col.  map  on  sheet 
52x70  cm.  Pictorial  map;  text  and  col.  illus.  on  verso. 

WCRLD.  Simnons-Boardman  world  atlas.  John  Bartholomew.  /Tst  American  ed^/ 
New  York  /Simmons -Boardman  Books,  196^  8cp.  of  col.  maps,  32p.  $2.75«  A 

small  home  atlas;  7^300  index  entries;  no  regional  nor  state  maps  of  the 
United  States . 

WORLD.  Martin  Behaim'i  Erdapfel,  1492.  /Gores,  ca.  1:78^000,00^  Repro¬ 
duced  by  Rand  McNally  &  Company  at  reduced  scale,  from  the  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  Behalm  Globe  by  E.G.  Revenstein,  by  permission  of 
George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.  /Chicago?  196^  col.  map  on  sheet  43x69_cm, 

Includes  enlarged  Insets  with  translations  of  notes.  On  verso:  /3  gores 
showing  Europe  and  Africa,  ca.  1:25,000,00^ 

WORLD.  World  Population.  Map  prepared  at  the  Department  of  Geography, 
the  StocMiolm  School  of  Economics  with  financial  aid  from  the  Swedish 
Council  for  Social  Science  Research,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Soderlund.  Sanson's 
equal  area  projection^  Main  map:  mean  scale  1:16,000,000.  Inset  maps: 
scale  1:10,000,000.  /3  maps  showing  pop\ilatlon  by  the  dot  method. 

Map  No.  1  -  Tie  Americas. 

Map  No.  2  -  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  as  far  as  India. 

Map  No.  3  -  Far  East  and  Australasi^ . 

Ihe  legend  is  in  10  languages. 
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BASIC  SERIES  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  WALL  MAPS 


28  Colored  Maps  Each  44x32  inches 

All  Phases  of  American  History  Skillfully  and  Vividly  Portrayed 


Originally  Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.D,,  LL.D,,  Harvard  University 
Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  Ph.D,,  LL.D,,  University  of  California 
David  Maydole  Matteson,  M.A.,  Research  Historian 


A1  World  of  Columbus 

A2  World  Exploration,  1492  to  1580 

A3  Caribbean  Settlement,  1492-1543 

A4  International  Rivalries 

A5  English  Colonial  Grants 

A6  Partition  of  America 

A?  Colonial  Commerce,  Industries 

A8  The  Revolution 

A9  State  Claims  and  Ratification 

AlO  Westward  Movement 

All  Louisiana  Purchase 

AI65  Historic  Oregon  Country 

AI66  Historic  Pacific  Northwest 

A12  Territorial  Acquisitions 


AI3  Land  and  Water  Routes 
AI4  Mexican  War;  Compromise  of  1850 
A15  Secession 
A16  The  Civil  War 
AI7  Abolition  and  Reconstruction 
A18  Western  Statehood  and  Land  Grants 
to  Railroads 

A19  Lines  of  Transportation 
A20  Resources  and  Conservation 
A21  Industrial  United  States 
A22  Agricultural  United  States 
A 23  United  States  in  the  Caribbean 
WA33  European  Area  in  World  War  II 
WA34  Pacific  Area  in  V/orld  War  II 
A24  Greater  United  States 


The  historical  narrative  beginning  with  the  World  of  Columbus  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  down  to  the  present  day,  unfolds  visually  in  natural  sequence, 

/ 

Proper  emphasis  is  given  economic  and  commercial  influences  in  all 
periods.  Effects  of  topography  are  well  shown.  Social  developments 
are  effectively  presented.  Important  movements  are  treated  fully. 

/ 

r 

Write  for  Circular  H3c 

It  contains  colored  illustrations,  prices  in  the  various  available 
mountings,  and  as  well,  a  list  of  supplementary  social  science  maps. 
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THE  MODIFIED  DENOYER 
SEMI  ELLIPTICAL  PROJECTION 


This  is  Map  SRjq,  a  full-color  reproduction  of  Denoyer-Creppeft 
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Area  Population 

(1  tnch  equals  1.300.CXX)  square  miles)  (1  inch  equals  90,000.000  people) 

SELECTED  COUNTRIES  ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  POPULATION  DENSITY  (persons  per  square  mile) 
I  Japan  I  i  rJ  640  (persons  per  square  mile) 

I  United  Kingdom  560 

I  Italy  £13  420 

1^1  India  .  I  310 

I  Pakistan  236 

I  France  EZl  210 

China 

H  Indonesia  ITsTl  160 

■  United  Arab  ri  tin 

Republic  U 

United  States  ■  .  "H  50 

Union  of  Soviet  i  ;  ■  l  I  oa 

Socialist  Republics  ■  ....  .m»J 

Brazil  cm  20 

■I  Argentina  Q  19 


Equatorial  scale  400  mites  to  the  inch 


De  facto  bouniJanes  of  1959  are  shown  without 
reference  to  their  status  m  international  agreements 


POPULATION 


Cities  over  1,000.0(X) 


600.000  to  1.000,000 
200.000  to  500,000 
100.000  to  200,000 
Less  than  ICXJ.OOO 
Capitals  Underlined 


NTARC7ICA 


Colors  on  the  map  delimit  national 
political  units  with  no  attempt  to  suggest 
international  or  colonial  affiliations 


Canada 

Australia 
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jeppeft  Map  SVQa  World  Political,  Americas  Centered,  6UxUU‘ 
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